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Work With Organization 


You Have, Says Winchell 


By O. D. Foster 


| Why Gold Is at a Discount 


in Goods and Services 
By John Oakwood 


Canada’s “Man of the Hour” 
By Charles Lugrin Shaw , 
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Why GMC Trucks Have A Low Price 


The Resources of their builders and the way 
in which they are sold make this possible 


So marked is the low level of the sell- 
ing price of GMC trucks, when com- 
pared dollar for dollar with the quality 
of each part, and with the complete- 
ness of every detail of their equipment, 
that this question invariably is asked— 


How is it possible to build and sell 
GMC quality at such reasonable list 
prices? 


There are two reasons why. 


First, because GMC trucks are built by 
the General Motors Truck Company, a 
unit of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 


Second, because of the way in which 
the list price of GMC trucks is estab- 
lished and the basis upon which they 
are sold. 


As a part of the largest automotive 
concern in the world, the builders of 
GMC trucks are:able to effect econ- 
omies of purchase, savings of manu- 
facture and of general overhead ex- 
pense, not possible in a smaller organ- 
ization. The actual physical cost of a 
GMC truck is unquestionably the low- 
est that can be obtained. 


To this cost is added a fair manufac- 
turer’s profit—no more. This new fig- 
ure becomes the list price. There are 
no “extras” in the GMC selling price. 
There is no margin for meeting compe- 
tition, nor has there ever been. 


GMC trucks more than account for 
every dollar of their cost, in refine: 
ments they provide, and in the new and 
better transportation they afford. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton,$1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 34-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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-| WILLYS- KNIGHT 


EN G:INE IMPROVES WITH 


( [1 »beautiful new Willys- 
‘Knight pays far more. than 


the usual’ dividends of motoring : 
satisfaction and pleasure. 


Here is one motor car that owners 
regard as a long time investment. 
For underneath all the elegance 
of coachwork is performance that 
endures with economy. - 


The marvelous Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine is actually 

+ quieter and more powerful at fif- 
teen thousand. miles than when 
new. Carbon only makes it better. 
There are no valves to grind. 
Owners report 50,000 miles and 
more without a single engine ad- 
justment. And no Willys-Knight 
engine has ever been known to 
wear out. 





















You can drive your Willys-Knight 
to your heart’s content—with 
heart’s content. 


Wittys-Over.anp, Inc., ToLepo, Ox10 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


5-pass. Touring $1235 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan $1595 
7-pass. Touring $1435 5-pass. Sedan $1795 
3-pass. Roadster $1235 7-pass. Sedan $1995 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
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Philadelphia Pa. 


GREAT hotel conducted with one 


purpose; to serve surpassingly well. 


The Bellevue-Stratford is pleased when 
you arrive and shows it by making every 
hour of your stay pleasant. 


Attention to your preferences; prompt ful- 
fillment of requests; satisfying comfort and 
good service inyour privateapartments. Life 
and entertainment, when you seek it, in the 
public rooms. Food that is always excellent 
—and everywhere luxuries that only a hotel 
such as The Bellevue can furnish. A visit to 
Philadelphia suggests only one hotel. 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. M. Boomer, President James P. A. O°’ Conor, Managing Director 








The Waldorf-Astoria in New York, and 
The New Wilard in Washington, D.,C., 


are under the same management 
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Business Outlook Undergoes 
Change—Why 


business, which was beginning 

to rise somewhat alarmingly in 
March, is now back to a healthier 
level. 

The last six weeks have brought 
several reassuring and encouraging 
developments. Thus: 

Speculative buying for distant de- 
livery has abated. 

The price level, after advancing 
substantially during the first three 
months of the year, has since receded 
slightly. 

Payment of premiums for quick de- 
livery of various products has died 
down. 

Wage advances have not become 
extravagant, and with the halt in the 
rise in the cost of living, the “vicious 
circle” of rising prices and wages may 
be definitely arrested. 

Less is heard of shortsighted at- 
tempts to “steal” workers on the part 
of large employers—except in the 
building industry, where abnormal 
wages are being offered by competi- 
tive contractors, with results that may 
later prove disastrous. 

Most banking and business leaders 
now have a sounder conception of 
what the best interests of the country 
call for in order to preserve pros- 
perity and not precipitate a pre- 
mature relapse or collapse. 

Fears that credit would be ab- 
normally expanded and thus incite 
inflation have not proved justified. 
Bankers, in fact, are handling the 
situation conservatively and wisely. 

Over-production is not rampant, so 
as far as can be ascertained. 

The security markets have ex- 
hibited enough hesitancy to tone down 
exuberant business _ bullishness. 
Stocks have sagged off an average of 
4 to 5 points and bonds half as much 
from the highest peak of the year, 
a..'’ dealings have diminished in vol- 
ume. 

Offerings of new securities have 


é ie temperature of American 


By B. C. Forbes 


not been maintained at maximum 
volume. 

The railroads are still coping with 
a record-breaking amount of freight, 
but are energetically increasing their 
locomotive and car facilities in order 
to equip themselves to meet the pros- 
pective heavy traffic this Fall. 

Cotton has been fluctuating not so 
very far from the 30 cents level and 
wheat has had a substantial recovery 
from its recent low figures. Even 
so, however, the income of farmers in 
the grain-growing states is distinctly 
out of line with the general price 
level. 

The disagreeable pyrotechnics in 
sugar prices may yield a salutary les- 
son to speculators, namely, that the 
public, when sufficiently aroused, can 
resort to very effective measures to 
punish profiteering, a lesson which 
should not have been necessary so 
soon after our historic “buyers’ 
strike.” 

Finally, more rational views and 
more rational conduct have become so 
general that dangerous inflation has 


become much less likely and the prob- 
able duration of good times has besa 
greatly lengthened. 


Summer Quietness Customary 


It is to be hoped that the business 
community will not become fright- 
ened should activity slacken. It will 
be well to keep in mind that the ap- 
proach of Summer usually brings 
some degree of dullness. Provided 
agricultural conditions and prices are 
satisfactory, any Summer quietness 
should be followed by a normal re- 
covery in activity during the Fall. 

Of course, should our farming 
population experience another severe 
and widespread setback, the whole 
complexion of the business outlook 
might undergo a change. At this 
stage, however, we are warranted in 
hoping for and looking for reason- 
ably good agricultural conditions. 

I have been having intimate 
talks with many representative 
bankers from all parts of the 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Comparison of car loadings so far this year with the volume of freight reaching the 
railroads in the corresponding periods of 1922 and 1921 is shown in the above chart, 


specially prepared for “Forbes.” 


It is notable that the records of the two previous 


years have been far exceeded. The gain has been sharpest in merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight. 
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‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding’ 


Kact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Is America emerging from its after-the-war moral 
slump?. Do a little reflecting. Does it not seem to you 


' that there is less hatred and more kindliness in people’s 


hearts now than there was not so very long ago? Have 
not the majority of employers 


ARE WE shown more consideration for work- 
ALL . ; . 

GETTING ers, in the matter of voluntarily rais- 
BETTER? ing wages, than they ever showed 


in the past? And are not workers 
and their leaders acting with rational consideration for the 
public? Price-boosting has lately been much less rampant 
than had been feared; indeed, nearly all business concerns 
have refrained from flagrant profiteering. Never before 
were so many employers sincerely seeking to devise ways 
and means for drawing their workers closer to them. 
Even the enemies of our existing democratic institutions 
have become less violent or at least less vociferous. There 
is better community spirit in most places to-day than there 
ever was before. Such friend-making organizations as 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and the like have been spread- 
ing over the whole land on an unprecedented scale. Is 
there not less bitterness than heretofore towards corpora- 
tions as a whole, and particularly towards traction and 
other public utility companies that come close to the daily 
life of the people? 

Consider, too, the silent transformation in the senti- 
ment of the American people towards less fortunate peo- 
ples in other lands. President Harding, recognizing this 
metamorphosis, is now championing our joining the World 
Court, a development of the deepest significance. Our 
notable modification of the terms offered our foreign 
debtors is another straw showing that a kinder wind is now 
blowing here. The appointment of representatives to 
visit Mexico with a view to bringing about the restoration 
of the entente cordiale is in harmony with the general 
trend. 

In short, the whole attitude of the American people to- 
wards their foreign brothers has undergone and is under- 
going a praiseworthy change. 

The millennium hasn’t dawned. But do you not feel 
that, all things considered, we are becoming better, more 
humane, more kindly human beings? 


* * * 
Sheep are easily stampeded. Don’t be a sheep. 
x * x 


The fellow who lets his head be turned is sure to go the 


wrong way. 
x * * 


That success which doesn’t measure up to the Goldun 


Rule is short-measure success. 
x * x 


Doubt deadens. 
* * * 


Remember, the greatest of buildings rise only one brick 


- or one beam at a time. 


*x* * * 


Spread happmess and you are more of a success than 
many a milltonaire. 


The business world has heeded warnings against over. 
speeding. The break-neck pace which was developing 
alarmingly in February and March has slackened reassur. 
ingly. Most manufacturers and nearly all retail mer. 

chants have resisted temptation ty 


OUTLOOK boost prices needlessly. Speculative 
1 ordering of goods and materials for 
SENSIBLY distant delivery, which threatened 


to precipitate unhealthy conditions, 

has died down. Feverish competition and the paying of 
ridiculous wages in the building industry have been abated 
by the canceling or delaying of quite a considerable 
amount of construction. The general price level, repre- 
senting the cost of living, has ceased to soar disquietingly. 
If labor and labor’s leaders will only fall into line and 
likewise resist temptation to force inflation, all should be 


well for many months. Thus far very few unreasonable } 


wage demands have been insisted upon. Should wages 
attain something approaching stability around the 10 to 12 
per cent. advance granted by our leading industries the 
“vicious circle” of rising wages, rising prices, rising wages, 
rising prices, should be averted. : It is hoped that labor 
leaders have learned something from the hardships 
brought about by the inflated war boom and its precipi- 
tous collapse, just as our bankers and business men are 
showing by their actions that the lesson was not lost upon 
them. 
> a 9 

A real estate advertisement with a double point: “If 

you want to be satisfied with your lot in life build on tt.” 
e.* & . 

Do your best to bring about heaven here on earth and 

you don’t need to fret about the other place. 


The livest spot in the United States to-day, from all 
accounts, is Los Angeles and surrounding territory. No- 
where else are real estate values rising so sensationally. 
Some of the inside facts given me by responsible real 

estate men, personal friends, re- 


THE LIVEST garding fortunes recently made 
pos ER would not be believed by the pub- 
TO-DAY lic. The city is attracting people 


from all parts of the country. Its 
business is expanding enormously. The city, in fact, is 
becoming a very important manufacturing center. The 
most stimulating factor of all, however, lately has been 
extraordinary expansion in the discovery and development 
of oil properties. Here again facts almost pass belief. 
Read this extract from a private letter written, not for 
publication, by a well-known San Franciscan: 
“Enormous fortunes have been and are being made out 
here in oil. You can hardly realize how many absolutely 
brainless mediocre ‘slobs’ have made anywhere from one 
to twenty million dollars in oil in the last year. Califor- 
nia is producing daily about 750,000 barrels of oil, and 
the largest pools are at Santa Fe Springs and Signal Hill 
and have from 34 to 42 gravity oil with 30 per cent. gaso- 
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line content, besides which there is an enormous gas 
pressure very rich in casing head gasoline. The big com- 
panies are storing a lot of oil, but they are buying it very 
cheap and are making a lot of money out of it. Sixty per 
cent. of the oil in the United States is now being produced 
in California, and I expect to see one million barrels per 
day production. The oil pools around Los Angeles are 
producing about $400,000,000 per year. Do you wonder 
that Los Angeles is’ prosperous ? 

“T found it almost impossible to get offices in Los 
Angeles. In fact,’I only secured offices by getting 
—__——— to put some one out, and I am paying exactly 
twice as much for three small rooms in-Los Angeles as 
I pay for my big fine offices here.” 

Apparently civilization is still continuing to move its 
center Westward, ever Westward, just as in the days of 
old and just as we have experienced in the United States. 


a ae 
Why not be as agreeable in workshop and office as in 
parlor and club? It’s more needed in the former. 
.-* © 


Bankers are so conservative that would you believe 
that many of them throughout the country, particularly 
in the smaller places, are only now admitting to them- 
selves that the automobile industry is dependable, funda- 
mental, permanent? No industry 
of such magnitude can be carried 
on wholly on a cash basis. Until 
recently, however, even the strong- 
est of automobile manufacturing 
companies haye encountered difficulty in placing their 
paper with non-metropolitan bankers. I was astounded, 
while visiting recently a town of rather moderate size, to 
learn from one of its most progressive bankers that he had 
always turned down automobile paper until a few months 
ago. When I asked him why he had exercised such dis- 
crimination against this type of security, his reply revealed 
that he had never troubled to investigate the financial 
soundness and stability of the industry, but had simply 
moved along in a rut, buying the kind of paper he had 
always bought and not bestirring himself to find out 
whether he could safely make more money by accepting 
this, to him, new class of paper. Once he did make such 
an investigation, he was thoroughly converted and is sorry 
he was so tardy in “wakening up,” as he called it. 

I have often prophesied that a great many of our newer 
and smaller automobile companies will be wiped out of 
existence before many years have passed. I still hold 
this view. But all indications are that most of the larger 
and standard automobile companies will become bigger and 
stronger in coming years. The soundness of such a com- 
pany is beyond question. The only excuse many bankers 
can possibly give their directors and stockholders for not 
buying the best of automobile paper, would be, if they told 
the truth, simply that they had been too lazy, too unenter- 
prising, too shortsighted to make the necessary investiga- 
tions. Any idea that the automobile industry is of a 
transient, impermanent character is ridiculous beyond 
words. The industry, in reality, is only in the early stages 
of its growth. 


BANKERS NOW 
GRASPING THE 
PERMANENCY OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE 


* * * 


Let the idea get into your head that you are gotng to 
fail and you are pretty sure to prove a good prophet. 
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ere ! Se EE hE Ne ee ae = asics cll ase os “4 
Heads First Labor Bank in New York 
Raymond L. Redheffer, president of the Amalgamated Bank, 
of New York City, the first in New York to be owned and 
controlled by organized labor. The tellers, officers and staff 
are all workers and officers of labor unions and the bank will 
be run for the benefit of the thousands of members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Worker: of America. President Red- 
heffer announced that in the first week the bank’s depositors 


increased from 800 to 1900 and its resources from $560,000 to 
$970,000. 








The sugar gamblers are at it again. Sugar gamblers, 
however, are not confined to sugar trade leaders or sugar 
market speculators. If they were, sugar would not have 
sky-rocketed to its present price. Sugar gamblers are to 

be found’in many homes. Retailers 


ryt in my suburb were urging cus- 
GAMBLERS ; 

COURTING tomers to lay in large stocks of 
TROUBLE sugar weeks and weeks ago. 


Doubtless many families did. Such 
buyers became gamblers. Not only so, but they played 
directly into the hands of the professional sugar gamblers. 
Unfortunately, somebody in the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington precipitated the fireworks by issu- 
ing an official statement which was interpreted as fore- 
shadowing scarcity of sugar. Quotations immediately 
shot up. Then it transpired that the statement which 
caused the havoc—or, at least, its interpretation—had been 
unwarranted. 

The government may not succeed in closing the New 
York Sugar Exchange, but sugar interests would be wise 
to recall what happened to railway autocrats, what hap- 
pened to the packers, what may happen to coal operators, 
when public resentment becomes thoroughly aroused. If 
all other commodities and goods were to be boosted in 
price as sugar has been boosted, we would be facing the 
precipitation of a disastrous collapse in business and 
nationwide unemployment. Every responsible person 
associated with the sugar industry should bestir himself to 
check the suicidal price riot. 

And you and I can take a very effective hand by im- 
mediately and drastically cutting down our consumption 
of sugar. I’m-doing my bit. Are you? 
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coming into being in Amer- 
ica, now that industry and 
business are passing out of the 
hands of small owners and 


[: a great new middle-class 








Are Thrifty Workers 
to Become America’s 
Great Middle-Class? 


their lot with concerns thy 
raise their steady employey 
from the ordinary financy 
level to financial comfort anj 
competency. 











into large corporations ? 

All indications prompt the reply “Yes.” 

Who are to become our new middle-class? . 

Broadly speaking, thrifty workers who are systematically 
devoting part of their earnings to the payment of shares in 
the companies employing them. 

Already there are, I should estimate, about a alllion 
workers in process of becoming security qwners through 
plans permitting them to do so on easy and often generous 
terms offered by a constantly increasing number ofgcom- 
pantes and corporations. Pei Bab 

On this page are given some of the prominent céficerns 
that have adopted employee stock-owhérship plans: #, 

This movement may now be regarded as beyond Be ex- 
perimental stage. The success achieved by the largest in- 
dustrial enterprise of all, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been so pronounced for a long period of years 
that other progressive companies are now being converted 
in larger and larger numbers to this method of stimulating 
loyalty of employees and at the same time enabling them 
to reach comfortable financial circumstances. 

Any worker who early adopts. this method of saving 
money and earning the generous returns paid by most con- 
cerns will have acquired such a competency in, say, twenty- 
five years, as to be regarded as belonging to the so-called 
middle-class. 

The fortune of a worker who began saving $5 a week 








A great many sturdy work. 
ers have had in the past a dislike for throwing in their 
lot with any gigantic “trust.” 

Deep down in their hearts they have had the feeling 
that, by becoming one of the “hands” of a gigantic cor. 
poration, they sold some of their manly independence, 
that they became a mere insignificent cog in a monster and 
sometimes monstrous wheel, and that they were doiy 
their part in helping “soulless corporations” to become 
overwhelmingly powerful and perhaps tyranical. This 
mental attitude has impelled many thoughtful workers 
seek employment with so-called independent employers, 
individuals or firms or companies of smaller size. 

Stock purchasing plans on terms which appeal most 
strongly to workers are calculated to overcome much of 
this objection. However, not only does the prospect of 
becoming financially comfortable possess a very potent and 
practical appeal to that sensitive nerve, the pocket nerve, 
but such a plan brings the worker into closer contact with 
his company, convinces him that those at the top take a 
genuine interest in his welfare and makes him feel that 
he is not treated simply as a bit of machinery. 

Moreover—and very important—the trend to-day is 
and the trend to-morrow will be towards the introduction 
and firm establishment of a larger measure of what is 
called industrial democracy, represented by the creation 
of facilities for electing fairly and squarely representatives 














for the first ten years and 
$10 a year for the following 
fifteen years, would, under the 
more liberal of the stock pur- 
chasing plans amount to as 
much as $30,000 or $35,000. 

Assuming that the saving 
and stock-paying began at the 
age of 25, the worker would 
thus: be very comfortably cir- 
cumstanced by the time he 
reached 50. 

A study of what has hap- 
pened in the past, what is tak- 
ing place, and what is likely 
to be the trend in future, im- 
pels the conclusion that more 
and more workers will seek to 
attach themselves to trust- 
worthy, well-established, sta- 
bilized concerns offering such 
facilities for stock-owership 
as will enable them to prog- 
ress steadily towards financial 
comfort. 

Ten years from now and 
twenty years from now there 
is certain to be drawn a great- 
er. distinction between wn- 
thrifty, shiftless, casual work- 
ers and those who throw in 














Workers of These Companies 
Are Buying Stock 


American Sugar Refining Co. 
Hydraulic Steel Co. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 

Procter & Gamble 

Southern California Edison Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 

Swift & Co. 

American La France Fire Engine Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Electric Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Woolen Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp. 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
John B. Stetson Co. 














of the workers to confer with 
representatives of the manage- 
ment on all questions affecting 
wages, hours, discipline, work- 
ing conditions, and other mat- 
ters directly concerning the 
wellbeing of the workers. 

Looking ahead, the pros- 
pect is that profit-sharing with 
workers will be carried much 
farther in the coming genera- 
tion than it has in the past. 

I believe that we are ap- 
proaching the day when the 
best-managed and most suc- 
cessful corporations will, after 
paying a reasonable interest 
and dividend return to bond- 
holders and stockholders, divide 
the balance of distributable 
profits equally between work- 
ers and stockholders. 

As a matter of fact, one 
large manufacturing  enter- 
prise employing upwards of 7,- 
000 workers already does this 
very thing, although the high- 
er-paid and more responsible 
employees receive a larger pro- 
portion than the ordinary 
workers. 
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A Nervous Critter 
Driver—“If I could only train him not to shy at every piece of paper!” | 
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Two other developments tending to lift industrious 
workers out of the so-called poor class are destined to 
make great headway ; namely, the organization of generous 
pension plans for faithful workers of long service, and 
the taking out of insurance policies for all workers after 
one year’s or a few years’ service. 

Not without bearing upon the social and economic evo- 
lution here discussed is the change which unquestionably 
has taken place in the attitude of the American people 
towards immigration. 

Everything indicates that never again will America’s 
doors be thrown wide open for the inflow of unlimited 
numbers of foreigners from any and all parts of the world. 

There has been forming a conviction that our immigra- 
tion policy of the past was so grossly abused that the 
nation awakened to find itself infested with hordes of un- 
desirable, dangerous, revolutionary aliens bent upon sub- 
verting and overthrowing our cherished American institu- 
tions. 

A policy of restricted immigration, such as is now within 
sight, appears likely to strengthen these other factors 
making for the creation of a new middle-class of well- 
behaved, steady, industrious, thrifty workers. Without 
shadow of doubt the day is coming when many corpora- 
tions will look to their workers to supply them with part, 
perhaps a large part of new capital when the need arises. 

New capital will also in future be raised in larger 
measure than it has been raised in the past from customers. 
Public utility corporations have taken the lead in bringing 
about widespread customer ownership of their securities. 

This system possesses so many and such fundamental 
and far-reaching advantages that it is bound to be de- 
veloped on a scale beyond all present-day imagining. 

And this likewise blends into the present and pros- 
pective recruiting and upbuilding of a vast new middle- 
class appearing on the horizon. 

Wild-eyed: and scatter-brained propagandists of the 
revolutionary stripe are constantly conjuring up alarming 
pictures of the swift oncoming of a new social and financial 
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status, under which there will be at one end of the scale 
a relatively small number of millionaire and multimillion. 
aire controllers of mammoth trusts and, at the other end 
of the scale, all the rest of the people ground defense. 
lessly under the heel of these grasping, callous, plutocratic 
capitalists, with no middle-class in between. 

Without taking into account the several millions of 
farmers properly ranked as belonging to the middle-class, 
the outlook is that there is far less likelihood of such an 
evolution as the Bolshevistically-minded portray than there 
is of an evolution along the lines here sketched. 

I would, however, add this word: Unless those identi- 
fied with the ownership and management of corporations 
succeed in making it possible for great numbers of decent, 
hard-working, intelligent employees to progress towards 
the middle-class level, then we may make up our minds 
that there will eventuate some Socialistic readjustment 
of our economic and financial structure. 

i? * * * 


Obey orders—but strive not to need them. 
* * * 

He used to be fleet of foot. He was active, healthy, 
energetic. He had many friends. He moved around a 
lot, rubbed shoulders with many people, and kept himself 
very well informed. People used to like to side up to him 

to have a chat. During the last 


THEY year or two his health has given 
by way. He can’t go about and see 
TO US so many people. He has to walk 


very slowly. He is a commuter 
and at one stage of his journey has to walk quite a dis- 
tance in the thick of a crowd. When he was spry, he 
never walked this distance alone; always one or more 
friends joined him for a chat. Since he has become un- 
fit to keep up with the procession, I have noticed that his 
friends pass him by, on the hustle. He is now left very 
often to trudge along alone. Verily, city folks have little 
time for cripples. 

How is it with you? 


Two-Line Editorials 


Folks down South are rising in the prosperity scale. 
* * * 


The sugar episode isn’t a mere tempest in a tea-cup. 
It’s more sertous than that. 
+ * 
Business forecast: Less speculation, more real business. 
* * * 
It’s an ill wind. High production és lowering the price 
of oil and gasoline. 


ae 
A prediction: Building will lead the next relapse. 
i 


Trying to “peg” marks while pumping out hundreds of 
billions more each week is like closing the spigot and leav- 
ing the bunghole wide open. 


* * * 
A look ahead: Imports promise to equal exports. 
* * * 


Good prices for 1923 crops would mean good 1923-1924 
business. 


Shipping, long at low-tide, should shortly begin to rise. 
e -o8 
By using less sugar we can make it bitter for the 


gambling bulls. 
x * * 


One good sign: Paper production and consumption are 
making new records. 


‘-. # * 
At least meat ts cheap at wholesale. Tell your butcher 
$0. 
* * * 


If left alone—as they ought to be—the railroads should 
do reasonably well during the next twelve months. 


* * © 
Is Ford in danger of over-expandmg? 
x * * 


Looks as if there will be a rise in clothing this Fall. 
* * * 
A sign of rising prosperity: Negroes are trekking 
Northwards. 
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Work With the Organization 
You Have, Says Winchell 


New President of the Remington Typewriter Company Tells 
Why He Brought in No New Men— Pointers for Executives 


OT so many years ago, a man, 
N then in his thirties, was 

called from Denver to New 
York to meet the chairman of one of 
the railroads. The conference was 
short and to the point. When it 
ended the Western man had been of- 
fered the presidency of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Rail- 
road and had accepted. 

As the two men were 
discussing conditions the 
older man _ said cour- 
teously: “By the way, 
Winchell, when can you 
take up your new duties? 
Let me know a little 
ahead of time for I want 
to show you over the 
road myself, and_ tell 
you some of the inside 
history which will help 
you in working out your 
plans.” 

The new president 
looked at him in amaze- 
ment. He knew every 
stick and stone on the 
road, every dog kennel on 
the right of way. He 
could have told offhand 
what it cost to operate 
this branch or the other 
spur. He knew the train- 
men by their first names ; 
he knew the shops from 
end toend. Boy and man 
he had spent ten years 
working up from one de- 
partment to another and 
had finally been called to 
Denver to help put -.an- 
other road on its feet. 
When he was offered the 
presidency he had thought 
it was in recognition of 
past service. What had really hap- 
pened was that the members of the 
Eastern directorate had been un- 
familiar with their own timber and 
had allowed another road to secure 
the services of the man they later felt 
was the one person who could put 
their road on a commercial basis. 
Hearing of his successful achieve- 
ments with the Colorado road, they 
had determined to make him an of- 
fer, totally ignorant of the fact that 
he was a former employee. 

“Tf I needed the lesson,” said B. 


By O. D. Foster 


L. Winchell, now president of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, “it 
certainly taught me that a good 
many of us are liable to overlook the 
value of the man at the desk by our 
side while we go afield to secure 
some one from another company. 
Properly managed organizations, un- 
less they are growing by leaps and 





B. L. WINCHELL 
President, Remington Typewriter Company 


bounds, have men in their own ranks 
who should always be in training for 
higher positions. If they are not, it 
is the fault of the executives who are 
at the head. 

“Many a valuable man is lost to 
his organization because his develop- 
ment has been curtailed, his initiative 
killed, his imagination stifled, and his 
ambition deadened; whereas, if he 
had been properly managed, he 
would have been one of the big pil- 
lars in its upbuilding. 

“As TI’ rode back from New York 


that day I determined on one course 
of action from which I have never 
turned, and that was to make use of 
every available bit of timber in my 
own organization and test it out to 
the limit before I ever went outside 
for men.” 

When B. L. Winchell was called 
by the directorate last summer to 
head the organization 
which is the pioneer 
of all typewriter com- 
panies, he came in without 
even bringing his own 
secretary. Working en- 
tirely with the staff al- 
ready on duty, he rapidly 
won their loyalty and af- 
fection by his strict sense 
of justice, his develop- 
ment of team-work, and 
his insistence that every 
one who had occasion to 
do business with the com- 
pany should be impressed 
with the knowledge that 
Remington men _ were 
there to render service. 
Not a man has been taken 
on since his presidency 
who was not a former 
member of the organiza- 
tion. 

“No group of workers 


can have any feeling 
of security,” said Mr. 
Winchell, “unless they 


know that honest work, 
faithfully performed, will 
bring them promotion. If 
I had started putting in 
new men when I first 
came into the organiza- 
tion, every man all the 
way down to the bottom 
would have begun to feel 
that his job was in danger. It would 
have created a spirit of unrest which 
would take months to overcome. To 
my mind, a new executive gets 
further if he tries to win the loyalty 
of the men who are already there, 
rather than to bring in new men on 
whose loyalty he thinks he can de- 
pend. It is bound to be the case 
that old employees take a deeper in- 
terest and pride. in their organiza- 
tion than any.newcomer. They have 
helped. build it to the place. where it 
now stands. If they are: properly 
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approached they are going to realize 
that we cannot any of us achieve suc- 
cess without working together, and 
that the man who does not co-oper- 
ate is not only killing his own 
chances but injuring the company. 
-“Sudden changes in personnel will 
undermine confidence in any chief, 
and the man who is looking only for 
loyalty toward himself is not going 
to succeed in building up an organi- 
zation which will be fundamentally 
sound. Leadershin means first of 
all a begetting of loyalty to the or- 
ganization and confidence in its chief 
executive, and' lacking these no com- 
pany can'hope’ for prolonged suc- 
céss, for no other method will be 
really effective in the long run. 

' “But we. must never forget that 
good executives are built from the 
right kind of material. First of all, 
a man should have sound physical 
health, and I do not hesitate 


only cements the tie. Some leaders 
develop their men by hard methods 
and in doing so achieve results, but 
lose their affection. And real af- 
fection between the members of an 
organization and their chief will do 
more toward putting the company 
over its hurdles than any other in- 
dividual factor. 

“When a man makes a mistake it 
should be brought to his attention 
and discussed impartially, avoiding 
any tendency to criticism which 
would be apt to retard his forward 
movement. The right kind of a 
man has a reason for his actions. Try 
to understand his reasons, and if the 
basic principles are wrong show him 
how and where they should be al- 
tered. Young men for action, sea- 
soned men for advice, is an excellent 
combination. 

“A man’s ability is hard to meas- 
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ples which will influence their entire 
career. Every department head and 
junior executive should hold himself 
responsible for the principles of the 
people who are under him, for he, 
himself, is often the cause of their 
delinquency. The boy who is 
taught to lie for his chief will de- 
velop traits which may ruin his en- 
tire business career. It is a short- 
sighted policy for any house not to 
build up in its juniors the principles 
and ethics which it will demand from 
them later on as executives.” 

B. L. Winchell started his career 
as a clerical helper in the shops of a 
little railroad in Missouri, the Han- 
nibal & St. Joe. Always keen-eyed 
and active, he had the boy’s natural 
inclination toward big motivation. 
For this reason he took such a vigor- 
ous interest in his work that he soon 
attracted the attention of one of the 
executives and was transferred 








to say that in many instances 
a man’s health depends on 
himself. Regular habits, 
plenty of exercise in the open 


air, and proper food will keep A 


the average person in good 
physical condition, ‘even in 
face of some pretty heavy 
work. Good moral principles 
are highly essential to suc- 


Let ’Em Pull 
the Load 
IRPLANE propellers, 


steam 
locomotives, gasoline engines 
—almost any power machine— 
develop their greatest efficiency 


when pulling the load. Idling in- 


to a position in the general 
offices. At first his work was 
with the auditor, but he soon 
showed such aptitude for the 
transportation end that he 
was again moved, this time 
into the transportation de- 
partment. 

Here he began to study the 
railroading which has _in- 


cess; he must also have jures engines and it isn’t good for |}: fluenced so much of his 
imagination; must be conser- men career. Soon after he took 
vatively aggressive; must : up the transportation end he 


have confidence 


in himself ¥. 
without undue egoism; and 


must be willing to work to 
his limit for the company 
where his interests are cen- 
tered. 

“To my mind many good 
men are ruined at the outset 
of their business career by the 
way they are handled. You 
cannot develop a man with- 
out putting responsibility on 


writer Co. 


OU cannot develop a man with- 
out putting responsibility on his 
shoulders,” says B. L. Winchell, 
president of the Remington Type- 
“If you think for him, 
you take away his initiative and he 
becomes nothing more than an 
echo. Don’t doit for him. We get 
both physical and mental strength 
by bucking the line ourselves.” 


was offered a position on an- 
other road whose right-of- 
way was only 117 miles, such 
a circumscribed orbit that the 
boy was able to get into the 
workings of every department 
and he learned to do every- 
thing from keeping car rec- 
ords to stoking an engine. It 
was from this position that 
he went over to the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railroad, of which he later 














his shoulders. If you think 








for him, you take away his 
initiative and he becomes nothing 
more than an echo. If a man has 
anything in him he will rise to a sit- 
uation when it occurs, and if he does 
the wrong thing he will build on his 
mistakes. Let him take his own 
action unless the matter is too 
serious. If so, give him some advice 
and then let him act. 

“Don’t do it for him. 

“We get both physical and mental 
strength by bucking the line our- 
selves. The boy who has not been 
taught to take his own part in 
neighborhood matters becomes a 
weakling.- So does the business 
‘man if some one takes his responsi- 
‘bilities off his shoulders. 

“But the real business of the chief 
‘is to see that his men do not become 
disheartened. A man can be shown 
‘where he is wrong without in any 
way breaking his spirit. In fact it 


can be done in such a manner that it 





ure, for we have no gauge but our 
own judgment. To develop in him 
that latent power which may be dor- 
mant is the test of leadership. Some 
men have in them an intangible 
power to bring out the best there is 
in men. Schwab is such a leader; 
Roosevelt was another. History 
furnishes dozens of such examples. 
The power to develop his people is 
one of the most valuable assets a 
man can have in business. .We can 
easily find competent financiers, ex- 
pert accountants, and capable techni- 
cal men, but real leaders are always 
scarce, 

“The real executive is always look- 
ing for presidential timber in every 


office boy. Often when he finds it, 


it is because he himself has developed 
it. We pay altogether too little at- 
tention to these boys in that forma- 
tive period. Those are the days 
when they are building the princi- 


became the president. 

His natural love of the trans- 
portation end soon took him into 
the office of the Master of Trans- 
portation. Here he learned the 
practical end of operation as well as 
traffic details and was rapidly ac- 
quiring some very valuable knowl- 
edge when he received the offer to 
go to Denver and help rehabilitate a 
road which was in a very serious con- 
dition. It was his wonderful work 
on this road which brought him to 
the attention of railroad men all over 
the country and resulted in the of- 
fer mentioned in the first part of this 
story. The Ft. Scott road later be- 
came such a success through Winch- 
ell’s plan to open up the Oklahoma 
territory that it was bought by the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, and Win- 
chell went to that road as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. When 
the ’Frisco was sold to the Rock 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Says “Sam”: 


A Load of Bricks Has No Value; It’s the Plans for Their Use 
Which Add the Price Mark 


comfortably in- the .visitor’s 

chair, “the present folderol in 
business seems to be the conference. 
Just what kind of a tag would you 
put on the animal ?” : 

“The tag of the uncertain mind 
and the buck-passer,” says Sam.” 

“Surely, Sam,” says I, “you would 
not imply that business meetings of 
department heads or others are not a 
move in the right direction and a 
good thing generally.” 

“It’s the conference ye started :to 
pass remarks about,” says Sam., 
“Sure and it may not have attracted. 
your scattering attention, but there 
is a difference as well as a distinc-: 
tion between a business meeting and 
a conference. 

“Tis any department that may 
have a problem from the 


Se says I, settling myself 


were at a conference. There is a 
particular subject or plan to discuss 
and a point to be decided, and each 
man has ari angle on the subject, ac- 
cording to the necessities of .his es- 
special department. The object of 
meeting is to thrash out the angles, 


‘find the points of the most impor- 


tance, and bring about an under- 


standing. and co-operation, which 


means the best results for the whole 
business rather than the best results 
for a single department. The meeting 


_ends with either a decision, or the 
‘prope: action’ leadirig to a decision; 


and every one wanders back to his 


+. OWN personal reservation with the 


satisfied feeling that he had entirely 
the best of the argument but is will- 
irgz to compromise for the general 
good. 


old game of ‘you-pat-me-on-the-back- 
and-I’ll-pat-you.’ 

“Business is not made by discts- 
sion and it won’t keep ahead of the 
sheriff on theory. Business is the 
know-how of your particular line, 
plus the personality to put it over. 

“Percy and Archibald are strong 
on book learning but short on its 
commonsense application. Clarence 
has been known to have an original 
idea, but lacks. all experience that 
would leave an honest mark of toil 
under his finger nails. Artie used to 
show. some promise, but since being 
promoted out of Mike’s department 
and having a desk of his own he uses 
the larger part of his time in im- 
pressing the common workers with 
his hew importance. Jim is an aver- 
age sort of person but lacks initiative 

—good worker but needs to 








president down to the office 


that will meet with your un-, 
derstanding we will say that 
Jake, over in the machine 
shop is handed some plans by 
the engineering department. 
His practical eye discovers a 
small detail of construction 
that could be changed so 


boy, but as a demonstration JF JAKE knows his job, he doesn’t 
it 








confer; he goes ahead and does 


F IT is true that “too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” it is also true 
that too much conference is a good 
recipe for failure. 


be pushed. Henry is the 
champion buck-passer; he is 
never caught wrong because 
he never takes a step out of 
the general rut on his own 
authority. 

“It’s a vast multitude of 
people there are who figure 
in a crowd, but it’s mighty 
few that stand above it. 

“A conference is a crowd 











as to cause less. work,.« 





worry, trouble, or loss of 

time in the process immediately un- 
der his supervision. Admitting that 
the engineering boys are right at 
least half the time and without his 
superior knowledge and correction, 
Jake will get hold of the Chief and 
develop his side of the argument. 

“Depending upon whether the 
trouble is a pet idea of the office, 
whether either of them are suffering 
from dyspepsia, and other purely 
natural conditions that govern the 
formation of character, the two of 
them will either settle the matter and 
agree on the point at issue, or they 
will separate with the highest mutual 
regard for each other and a mental 
reservation that at least one party to 
the argument was deficient in gray 
matter. The evidence being in and 
the wheels started, there will be a 
meeting of Jake, the Chief, the Gen- 
eral Manager, the Sales Manager or 
any one and every one whose work 
— have a bearing on the final re- 
sult. 

“At this point I would have ye 
grasp the idea that the parties are 
going to have a meeting, and each 
and every one of them would deny 
the gentle impeachment that they 


“Where the requirements of the 


- business would call together two or 


more individuals having the knowl- 
edge and authority to straighten the 
details of actual plans, ye have the 
business meeting. Without such 
conditions ye have only a party. Sure 
and ye can’t decide on anything if ye 
have nothing to decide on. Both ac- 
tion and argument depend upon a 
plan or idea, and an actual plan must 
be worked out by the individual. The 
thoughts of a party are merely talk, 
and they get nowhere.” 

“Very true in some _ respects, 


Sam,” says I, “but is it not the object . 


cf the conference to decide upon 
the best plan?” 

“Tt is not,” says Sam. “The con- 
ference is the wrist-watch and gray- 
spat stage of operation. It offers an 
opportunity for the explosion of sup- 
pressed gas, relieving that great army 
of individuals who are more on talk 
and theory than they are on doing. 
The conference is a_ get-together 
party of the crowd who think they 
have important details to discuss but 
are chiefly concerned in expanding 
their importance and knowledge be- 
fore others, and in playing that world 


of individuals who want 
something without having much of 
an idea what they want. The final 
decision may be passed by a whole 
board of directors, but the plan itself 
is always put together by one indi- 
vidual. Corrections in the plan may 
be made at a business meeting, but 
the plan exists first. 

“If Jake knows his job, he doesn’t 
confer; he goes ahead, and does it. 
If it is true that. ‘too many cooks 
spoil the broth,’ it is also true that 
too much conference is a good recipe 
for failure. 

“The collective mind hasn’t got the 
grip on successful planning, deci- 
sion, or accomplishment, because the 
experience of those individuals who 
compose it gives entirely different 
angles. The banker thinks in money ; 
the farmer thinks in crops. Jake 
can only think in machine output, 
while it’s you who think only in 
terms of transportation and freight 
charges. As the members of a con- 
ference it’s little chance that such an 
aggregation of ye could develop a 
plan; but it’s the loopholes ye could 
find, and it’s the details of improve- 
ment ye could add—if the plan was 
presented.” 





An Interview with 
Canada’ s “Man of the Hour” 


Political Influence Shall Not Reduce National Railways to a 


“Spineless Nuisance with No Body to Kick nor Soul 
Declares Sir Henry Thornton 


to Damn,” 


newly appointed chairman 

of the board of directors 
and president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, has been described 
during the last few weeks as Can- 
ada’s “man of the hour.” Certainly 
no man in the whole Do- 
minion has a more gigan- 
tic problem on his hands, 
and yet the people of 
Canada have paid him a 
singular tribute, not only 
by choosing him to solve 
the problem for them, but 
also by expressing in a 
most emphatic manner 
their faith in his ability to 
succeed. And with Sir 
Henry the knowledge that 
the people are behind him 
counts a lot. It is, how- 
ever, one of the few con- 
solations that he will have 
while going about his task. 

In 1921, the railways of 
the United States, on be- 
ing returned to private 
management, staved off 
serious financial difficul- 
ties by wholesale reduc: 
tions in the number of 
men they employed. But 
the Canadian National 
system cannot wipe out 
shortages by a single 
stroke like that. There 
must be a revision of 
rates for one thing, and 
that matter is not con- 
trolled by the railroads, 
but by an independent 
commission which listens 
to the voice of the people. 
Nor will the Canadian National be 
able ruthlessly to tear up tracks in 
the territories that are not supplying 
‘freight in paying volume without 
arousing hostile public sentiment in 
the districts affected—and the Ca- 
nadian National is a public institu- 
tion. There is at present a strong 
agitation for reduction in freight 
rates—an agitation led by the farm- 
ers of the prairie provinces and busi- 
ness interests of the Pacific coast. 

If the Canadian National, in its 
fight to eliminate deficits, opposes 
this proposed reduction, what side 
will public opinion take? Because 
the Canadian National is owned by 


S> HENRY Worth Thornton, 





By Charles Lugrin Shaw 


the taxpayers of Canada, these prob- 
lems are of far more direct concern 
than if the corporation were a pri- 
vate one. 

The Canadian National Railways 
represent probably the biggest ex- 
periment in government ownership 





SIR HENRY WORTH THORNTON 


Chairman of the Board of Directors and President of the 


Canadian National Railways 


of railroads that has ever been at- 
tempted. A discouraging fact is 
that experiments of that kind have 
failed so consistently in the past. 
Germany managed it before the war, 
but the German government in those 
days was'very different from that of 
Canada, where practical democracy 
is one of the most treasured posses- 
sions of the people. 

No one realizes the difficulties 
ahead more thoroughly than this man 
Thornton, who has been picked as 
the man best fitted to bring order 
out of Canada’s transportation 
chaos. It was this sort of proposi- 
tion that appealed to Thornton’s 


spirit of adventure, his love for 
blazing new trails; and then there 
was the thrill of succeeding where 
so many others had failed. Not that 
there has been much opportunity for 
thrills so far; but Thornton wouldn't 
get nearly so much “kick” out of 
his job if it presented 
merely the normal variety 
of railroading problems. 

. Sir Henry Thornton was 
head of the Great Eastern 
Railway, of England, 
when the offer to become 
chief of the Canadian Na- 
tionals was made to him. 
The management of the 
Great Eastern is no mean 
jub, for the Great Eastern 
handles more passenger 
traffic than any other rail- 
road in the world. Thorn- 
ton had gone there from 
the Pennsylvania, where 
he had worked his way up 
from draughtsman in the 
chief engineer’s office to 
general superintendent of 
the Long Island system. 
He won his way to leader- 
ship in Great Britain’s 
railway circles and during 
the war made a distin- 
guished record for himself 
as inspector-general of 
transportation for the 
British armies, with the 
rank of major-general. 
For his services in that 
and a host of other capaci- 
ties many honors were 
conferred upon him by 
grateful European gov- 
ernments, and with the 
war over other important duties were 
found for him. He could have settled 
down again in his comfortable berth 
as boss of the Great Eastern and con- 

tinued to be regarded as the king-pin 
transportation man in England, but 

Thornton was not born in Indiana 
for nothing; he was looking for a 
still bigger job and a still bigger 
opportunity, if such could be found. 

When Sir Henry told his friends 
that he had accepted the presidency of 

Canada’s state railways they refused 

to believe it at first. The management 

of the Great Eastern Railway seemed 
to be the pinnacle of any: reasonable 
man’s ambition. 
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“But they don’t know Canada over 
there,’ remarked Sir Henry a few 
days after reaching this continent, in 
telling why he accepted the offer. 
“Why, this is the biggest job in the 
world. If I wanted to play golf all 
day and bridge all night I would 
never have tackled it. The people 
of Canada have embarked on a great 
adventure with their national rail- 
ways, and I am going to do my best 
to put Lincoln’s slogan in practice 
and give an administration that is 
‘of the people, by the people and for 
the people.’ ”’ iti 

In appearance Thornton is impres- 
sive. He leaves his interviewer, as 
well as the man in the crowd, with 
the feeling that he has seen the em- 
bodiment of power and capability—a 
human colossus whose mind is ab- 
sorbed in colossal ideas. 

In stature he is unusually big, but 
there is nothing ponderous or un- 
gainly about him. He is six feet 
four inches tall and tips the scales 
at somethine over 250 pounds, but 
he is the sort of man who believes 
that work should be tempered with 
recreation and the r-sult has been 
that he carries no surplus poundage. 
Indeed, the man at the head of 
Canada’s natignal railway system 
was well known as an athlete in his 
younger days, specializing in foot- 
ball, and to-day he is very much 
above the average level as a golfer. 


Characteristics of the Man 


His prowess in golf is shown by 
what he did a few weeks ago when 
visiting Victoria on his first trans- 
continental journey across Canada. 
In Victoria almost every one plays 
golf, and when Sir Henry expressed 
a desire to try out the famous Oak 
Bay links it seemed fitting that the 
men to play with him should be the 
top-notchers of the club, including 
the president and the local cham- 
pion. Sir Henry made an amazing 
series of long, straight drives and 
dead-eye putts, and when the last 
hole was played it was announced 
that the game had been halved. Yet 
it was the first game Sir Henry had 
played since arriving in Canada, 
while the other players had been 
regular visitors to the links during 
the winter. 

Thornton’s features are firmly and 
yet delicately moulded, and while his 
jaw gives the suggestion of fixed 
purpose and aggressiveness and his 
eyes more than a hint of keen per- 
ception and penetration, his counte- 
nance does not hide the cordiality 
and personal charm that are so 
dominant in his make-up. It is 
much easier to get a smile than a 
frown from him, because his philos- 
ophy is to regard nothing as hope- 
less, to make the best of a disagree- 
able situation, and to regard every 
one as a friend until an antagonistic 
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(Courtesy Canadian Paocific) 


The Canadian Electrical Product Company’s plant at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
is one unit of a growing Canadian industry. The production of electrical energy 
by water-power is a tremendous Canadian asset. 


attitude is very clearly demonstrated 
—and when one is dealing with 
Thornton that frame of mind is a 
difficult one to maintain. That is 
one of the reasons why Thornton is 
expected to accomplish big and im- 
portant things for the Canadian Na- 
tional. He has made it very clear 
that he is above petty sectionalism 
and that he is looking for a quarrel 
with no man. He is essentially a 
man of peace. 

To illustrate his trait in that re- 
gard it might be mentioned that no 
one dislikes to say “no” more than 
Sir Henry. 

“T would like to say ‘yes’ to every 
request that you make,” he told a 
body of business men who had put 
before him a set of proposals for 
harbor development and _ terminal 
facilities. “Fundamentally, I am in 
entire accord with you. I want to 
see you get what you want if it is 
physically possible. My first im- 
pulse is to say ‘yes,’ and I find that 
I must keep a constant check on my- 
self to prevent my agreeing too 
much. The attitude of this railway 
is to find out how nearly we can 
meet your wishes and not to look for 
a convenient way to refuse them.” 

But don’t form the impression 
that Thornton, in trying to please 
every one, sits on the fence. 

“What we do to-day will deter- 
mine the conditions that will prevail 
for the next generation, and in view 
of that fact we must proceed very 
cautiously,” he said. “However, 
when I once make up my mind, that 
decision will be carried out irre- 
spective of whom it hits or who 
doesn’t like it. We will settle these 
problems without compromise, and 
if I make enemies in doing so that is 
one of the things I am paid for.” 

When Thornton was offered the 


presidency of the Canadian National 
he recognized at once that, under gov- 
ernment ownership, the worst men- 
ace to be faced was political influ- 
ence, and one of his terms of accept- 
ance was that politics would not be 
allowed to interfere with the man- 
agement of the road. Thornton 
made that condition absolutely es- 
sential and refused to have anything 
to do with the job unless it was up- 
held. In his insistence upon that 
policy he has not only displayed or- 
dinary business sagacity, but shown 
the government of Canada very 
clearly that he is the boss and that 
while he holds his job the Canadian 
National is going to be run accord- 
ing to sound commercial principles. 


Resents Political Interference 


“Let it be emphatically understood 
that there is to be no political inter- 
ference, direct or indirect,” he told 
the writer, with firm-set jaws that 
left no doubt as to his sincerity. “I 
have received that pledge from the 
Premier of Canada and it is vital to 
the success of our railways. Any 
other procedure spells inevitable dis- 
aster. 

“Our job is to devote ourselves 
entirely and with tranquility to ren- 
der the people of Canada an honest 
and efficient railway service. I know 
that political interference presents 
itself in many seductive disguises 
and sometimes it tends to make itself 
felt in many unknown ways. Of all 
this I am fully aware; but let me re- 
peat that political influence will not 
be tolerated. I am convinced that 
any other policy will reduce the rail- 
ways to a spineless nuisance with no 
body to kick nor soul to damn. 

“Therefore, the railway adminis- 
tration must be master in its own 
house, and in the interests of efficient 
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management no interference of any 
sort can be permitted. We have 
many big decisions to make and 
they must be made with firmness, 
courage, and no undue waste of 
time. When once made they must 
be maintained, and this object cannot 
be achieved if the railways are to be 
regarded as a Christmas tree and the 
chairman as a sort of glorified Santa 
Claus.” 

In Thornton’s opinion, there are 
four factors which constitute the 
sum of ‘successful railway adminis- 
tration: First, adequate net receipts ; 
second, tle development of the prop- 
erty to meet the burden of future 
traffic; third, the relation between th: 
railway management and its men; 
fourth, the relations between the 
1ailway and its clientele. 

Thornton is not blind to the many 
inherent weaknesses of public owner- 
shin, but he sees nn reason why these 
weaknesses cannot be eliminated so 
far as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways are concerned. 


Road Run by Business Men 


“Canada is trying something that 
has not been conspicuously success- 
ful elsewhere, but that is no reason 
to anticipate failure,” he said. “Ou 
success depends on the maintenance 
of certain basic principles, such as 
the elimination of politics and the 
close adherence to business meth- 
ods. Experiments in government 
ewnership elsewhere have taken the 
form of directly operating railways 
by officers and men who are actually 
the servants of the government 
rather than servants of the railway. 
In Canada I am confident that con- 
ditions can be reversed. Unless they 
can be, there is no prospect of the 
national burden of the railways be- 
ing reduced, and that I conceive to 
be the first desire of the tax-paying 

citizens of Canada. 

“The Canadian National Railways 
are not government operated rail- 
ways in the sense that the term is 
generally applied. It happens that 
the Government of Canada owns all 
of the stock in the railway system; 
but it has turned over the adminis- 
tration to a board of directors com- 
posed of business men and a presi- 
dent who is suspected of some 
knowledge of the business, for the 
purpose of managing the property 
exactly as the shareholders of a pri- 
vate company would expect their 
property to be managed. The men 
and the officers are in no sense in 
the employ of the government; 
neither are they to be regarded as 
civil servants. The railway expects 
from them exactly the same inita- 
tive, industry, and enterprise in the 
performance of their work as would 
be expected by any private corpora- 
tion, and the r-wards for satisfactory 


service will also be analogous to 
those of a private concern. 

“All of this constitutes one reason 
why I withdrew the so-called Hanna 
order, which prohibited any indi- 
vidual in the service of the railway 
from holding provincial or federal 
elective office, while, on the other 
hand, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and all other private companies per- 
mit this. To have continued the 
Hanna order would have been to 
further impress upon the minds of 
the men that they were really in the 
service of the government, because 
the order had its origin in a regula- 
tion which prohibits civil servants 
from holding political office. There 
were, of course, manv other reasons 
as well.” 











Massive Mount Wapta is one of the 
outstanding features of Field District in 


the Canadian Pacific Rockies. This 

huge peak stands between two lovely 

mountain lakes: Emerald Lake and 
Summit Lake. 


Sir Henry realizes that in the 
handling of labor the railways 
under government ownership have 
in the past been particularly vul- 
nerable, but his views on labor 
questions are not such as to arouse 
public fear that he intends to curry 
favor by extravagant wages; nor 
are they such as to cause un- 
easiness among the employees of 
the railroad. 

“The only fair minimum wage,” 
he said, “is one that permits the 
employee to live in decency, in 
comfort, and under proper san- 
itary conditions, and that makes 
it possible for him to educate and 
bring up his children as self- 
respecting members of society. 
How much greater the wage can 
be will depend on the condition of 
the industry, the value of the ser- 
vice rendered, and other similar 
factors.” 

As to the broader phases of rail- 
road administration Thornton in- 
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tends to carry out the principles 
that have made for the success of 
the private railway corporations 
of the United States and other 
countries where operations are on 
a similar basis. 

“The fundamentals of any suc- 
cessful organization,” he said, 
“must be centralization of au- 
thority and complete decentraliza- 
tion with respect to details, and 
let there be no mistake about 
that.” 

One of the most difficult items 
on Thornton’s programme is the 
barriers of sectional pride and 
jealousy which have developed in 
Canada to a considerable extent, 
more os: account of geographical 
conditions than anything else. 
The maritime provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario, the prairies, and 
finally the Pacific coast all have 
their separate sets of aspirations, 
and each section, while desirous of 
bettering the interests of the 
whole of Canada, seems to think 
that the best means of attaining 
that objective is to first meet local 
requirements. It will be Thorn- 
ton’s task to analyze all these re- 
quirements and sift the chaff from 
the straw, consolidate the ideals 
that are now purely sectional and 
encourage the development of a 
true national perspective for 
Canada. 


Canada Thinly Populated 


That is where Thornton’s duty 
transcends merely big-scale rail- 
roading. He has got to be a 
statesman and nationbuilder as 
well as a railroad man, and that 
obligation is dictated by sound 
business judgment as well as by 
patriotism, because the railways 
are an integral factor in nationai 
development probably to a greater 
degree in Canada than in any 
other country. It is the railways 
that can do the most to build up 
population, and increased popula- 
tion is Canada’s great need to-day. 

“Obviously, one of the things 
that we suffer from most is in- 
sufficient population,” he said. 
“All our troubles would suddenly 
vanish if we were able to settle 
15,000,000 people in Canada with 
comfort. Why is the United 
States confident, powerful, and 
progressive? Simply because she 
has more than a hundred million 
people. If those people were 
taken away, there would be the 
same valuable resources in the 
country, but they would be of no 
value without the hand of man to 
develop them. It is, therefore, 
axiomatic that the thing which 
makes for progress must be popu- 
lation. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Lights and Shadows 


A Man About Town 


ALK about leading a double 

life. Here comes Albert Fugazy 
and in one day breaks all records. 
He has been one of the gayest blades 
on Broadway for several months. In 
hotels, cabarets and swell restaurants 
he has been a conspicuous figure. No 
one knew him, but it was understood 
that he had no end of money. He 
danced beautifully and was a lib- 
eral spender. If he was short of 
ready cash he drew a check. The 
first checks he drew were all right, 
but the later ones all came back. 
Then one night he was arrested. 

When the police investigated 
they discovered that in the day 
time Fugazy, who has been em- 
ployed by the Street Cleaning De- 
partment, collected ashes and gar- 
bage. Then he went home, bathed 
and shaved, put on evening dress, 
and went to the White Light Dis- 
trict and became a Man About 
Town. 

The ladies who danced with the 
gay garbage man and permitted 
him to make love to them say he 
is the meanest man that ever was 
to deceive them so outrageously. 


A Parson With a Million 


661) OOR as a parson” has been 

a descriptive phrase for 
ages. Now the Rev. John K. Paxton, 
long a clergyman in New York, 
dies and leaves a fortune of $1,- 
100,000. The money was made, it 
is explained, by fortunate invest- 
ments under the guidance of in- 
fluential friends. 


Rivals in Robbing a Bank 


PHORISMS are not always 
true. Take that one that 

tells us “competition is the life of 
trade.” Charles D. Ransom, vice- 
president of the Grosse Point Sav- 
ings Bank out in Michigan, aston- 
ished his associates by confessing 
he ‘had been robbing the bank for 
five years. Then Albert E. Kerby. 
the cashier, confessed he had 
been robbing it for four years. Each 
officer followed the same plan, re- 
cording deposits in the patrons’ 
pass book but not entering them 
On the ledger. The cashier knew 
what the vice-president was doing 
and the vice-president was aware 
of the cashier’s peculations; but 
neither dared expose the other, 
each one hoping that by specu- 
lation he could make good what 


By Richard Spillane 


he had taken and cover up his 
crime. Nothing in banking records 
is stranger than this of two of- 
ficers of the same institution rob- 
bing it at the same time and in the 
same manner and escaping ex- 
posure for so long a period. 


The Interrogatory Headline 


E buy newspapers for in- 
formation, not to furnish it. 
That being the case, consider the 
questions put to the innocent 
reader in one supplement of a 
Sunday newspaper. “Is Jazz 
Doomed?” is the inquiry on page 
one. We don’t really know but we 
hope it is. Next the query is, “Will 
the Flapper Dry Cops Capture the 
Feminine Bootleggers?” Further 
on we are asked, “\Vho Is to Pose 
for the National Baseball Monu- 
ment?” Our guess is John F. Hylan. 
He is an ideal poser. Then comes 
this puzzler, “Is There a Limit to 
the Horrors the Next Great War 
Would Evolve?” We'll answer that 
if the editor tells us how old is 
Ann. 


Gary and the Negro 


R. EMMETT J. SCOTT, 

secretary-treasurer of How- 
ard University, which specializes 
in training young negroes, answers 
Judge Gary’s remarks deploring the 
“shortage” of labor. Dr. Scott tells 
Mr. Gary there are 12,000,000 colored 
persons in the United States, 8,000,- 
000 of them in the South. They are 
tied to a one-crop system, and 
oppressed by economic conditions that 
hamper their development. They are 
strong of body, patriotic, native, 
and there’s nothing Bolshevistic or 
Nihilistic about them. Wouldn’t it 
be well, Dr. Scott suggests, to con- 
sider the possibilities this situation 
presents ? 

One mechanical device will do 
more to bring about the change 
Dr. Scott suggests than all the 
arguments he presents. That is a 
machine that will pick cotton 
cheaper than it is picked to-day 
and that can be used as advan- 
tageously on a 10-acre farm as on 
a big plantation. 


On Going Abroad 


WEBB PECK, of Peck & 

° Peck, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
could write a book on this subject. 
A large number of friends jour- 


neyed to the White Star pier to 
see him off to Europe. Mr. Peck 
arrived in good season and, after 
putting his baggage in his state- 
room, went on the pier, to con- 
verse with the ladies and gentle- 
men assembled to bid him adieu. 
They chatted for a time and then, 
when Mr. Peck decided it was 
time for him to go aboard, they 
shook hands and he left them. But 
the Adriatic was out in mid- 
stream, Europe bound. As Bobby 
Burns said, “No man can tether 
time or tide’—especially in the 
case of an Atlantic liner. 


79 Millionaire Suicides 


CCORDING to the report of 
Dr. H. M. Warren, presi- 
dent of the Save-a-Life League, 
12,000 persons committed suicide 
in the United States in 1922, and of 
this number 79 were millionaires. 
Only foolish persons think 
wealth is comparable to health or 
happiness. Joy in work, a good 
constitution, a good name, and a 
clear conscience are treasures 
money cannot buy. As some of the 
philosophers have pointed out, the 
Lord gave only one stomach to 
each human being. The poor man 
with good digestion is richer than 
the rich man with one lung and a 
bad stomach. 
Pity the man with millions who 
knows nothing of the sweetness of 
a well-ordered life. 


But None to Jeff 


N the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art there is the most remark- 
able collection of Egyptian relics 
from Thebes and other parts of the 
Nile country that is to be found in 
America and almost matching that 
in London. It ranges from the 
sarcophagus of a king down to 
that of a humble retainer. The 
tombs of various rulers are shown, 
each one equipped with a fair-sized 
pantry in which the subjects or 
relatives of the departed placed 
food to supply the dead on their 
journey into another life, together 
with their cherished belongings, 
including weapons to defend them 
from danger on the trip. 

Propitiatory offerings to the gods 
always were placed in the tombs to 
appeal to their protection. 

Among the most prominent of- 
ferings are those to the Goddess 
Nut and the Goddess Mut. But 
none to Jeff. 





HARLEY deferred the selec- 
( tion of a new man to fill 
Scoble’s place until he could 
determine the possibility of getting 
out the work without replacing 
Scoble, but he soon found that 
Kaliss had the capacity of the de- 
partment pretty well figured out— 
work was beginning to pile up. That 
was why he finally sent in a requisi- 
tion for a tool maker to the Employ- 
ment Department. 

But the idea of an Employment 
Department’s picking his men for 
him did not entirely appeal to 
Charley. This is frequently true of 
foremen. He believed, as many of 
them do, that he was the only one 
qualified to decide who should enter 
his department. 

The usual comments of 


By Harry H. Tukey 


ing records of any kind? We re- 
quire standardized information— 
records—concerning stock, equip- 
ment, etc. We need it just as much 
concerning men that are hired. We 
require that material must meet cer- 
tain standards before it enters our 
plant and put a chemist on the job 
to be responsible for it. We also 
require that men who enter our plant 
shal! meet certain standards, and we 
put the responsibility on the Em- 
ployment Manager. That’s another 
reason why we centralize employ- 
ment. 

“This fellow saves you a lot of 
work, too,” continued Kaliss, “if you 
only knew it. Suppose every time 
each one of us wanted to hire a man 
we had to drop our work and inter- 


ployment methods, thankful that 
there was some one to relieve him 
of the detail, realizing that his job 
was to co-operate with that depart- 
ment; that if he took the trouble to 
let them know what kind of men he 
desired to employ, and gave them 
reasonable time, they would do their 
level best to meet his requirements. 

Three men were sent to him, se- 
lected from a dozen applicants. Of 
course, the only sure way to pick the 
best man was to try them all out on 
the job, but time and facilities did 
not permit. But, hold or a minute 
—what were his responsibilities as a 
foreman in this little task of putting 
on a new man? 

First, the man he picked must be 
able to do the job; he must be a good 

‘ toolmaker. 





foremen were silently for- 


Second, he must judge 





mulated in his mind: “What 
does that guy who does the 
interviewing know about 
toolmaking — probably he 
couldn't tell the difference 
between a good toolmaker 
and a poor machinist? Won- 








OREMEN are often the 
recruiting sergeants of 
industry—the industrial army 
is what they make it. 


which was the most reliable 
man, the steadiest worker. 
Third, he must discover 
which man would best fit into 
the department—which was 
the best team-worker. 
' Fourth, if he could get un- 














der why all the red tape— 
form cards, requisitions, job 
specifications, records—all that junk. 
Why does the ‘Old Man’ stand for 
that stuff? Why not let the fore- 
man hire direct? He has the final 
say, anyway.” Charley looked up 
Kaliss and put these questions to 
him. 

Kaliss smiled. “Charley,” he 
asked, “don’t you know of some 

ood toolmaker who would like that 
job—some friend of yours?” 

“Sure I do, but that doesn’t work 
at the gate,” answered Charley. 

“I know it doesn’t and I’m glad 
of it, too,” replied Kaliss. “Look 
here, Charley, suppose I had filled 
that department with a lot of cronies 
when I had it, would it be easy sail- 
ing for you there to-day? Would it 
even have been a good plan for me? 
Suppnse each foreman did the same 
in his department—what kind of an 
Organization would we have? 
Wouldn't each department have its 
group of pets, its quota of dependent 
relatives, its cliques and all the other 
ills that come from mixing senti- 
ment and business? 

“Then take the matter of employ- 
ment records. What would they be 
like if each foreman kept a separate 
set according to his own standards, 
recognizing, too, the fact that some 
foremen are mighty shy about keep- 


view a dozen applicants, where 
would our production stand? Do you 
think you'd ever get any work done? 
Time you had talked to three or four 
you would get peeved, stick one of 
them on the job for a tryout, prob- 
ably only to fire him in a couple of 
days and then go through it all over 
again. The employment man sends 
to you only the fellows that he is 
sure have some chance of meeting 
your approval. 

“Another way that department 
functions is to shift a lot of fellows 
into jobs that they are better fitted 
for. That keeps people happy, 
makes for better production, and 
keeps down turnover. 

“But, now, so far as this record 
system goes, there's really nothing 
difficult about making out job speci- 
fication cards. That simply tells the 
Employment Department the kind of 
man you want and the kind of job 
you are going to put him on. 

“Why don’t vou go down and see 
Johnson, the Employment Manager, 
and get him to go over the card with 
you? He'll be glad to give you all 
the dope, and you'll help him more 
by asking his explanation than by 
cussing out his system.” 

And Charley went. He returned 


with a friendlier feeling toward em- 


usual personality, appearance, 
education or other general at- 
tributes, so much the better, for they 
all contribute to raising the level of 
the working force. 

The applicants’ references would 
give some information concerning 
the first two items, and these had al- 
ready been checked up by the Em- 
ployment Department. A talk with 
the men might lead them to express 
themselves, their experiences, their 
viewpoints, their tendencies, and thus 
elicit information as to the last two 
items as well as indicate ability. 

Charley had a heart-to-heart talk 
with each man, and as a result se- 
lected a young fellow who had but a 
few years previously completed his 
apprenticeship, who had worked in 
sev ral shops broadening his expe- 
rience, and whose statements indi- 
cated that he was about ready to set- 
tie down. 

The process of selecting in this 
way had taken time—it seemed too 
much time. He told the “Old Man” 
about it later that afternoon, but 
Burrows merely smiled and said: 

“Williams, it’s time well spent. If 
foremen were more careful about the 
men they pick, thev would not only 
have fewer occasions to discharge 
men but they would be less liable to 
let men go for petty offenses. I 
(Continued om page 156) 





The “Key Man” of Industry—Jj 
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Organized Business Knowledge 


How Industrial Organization Is Built and Management Functions 
to Produce Maximum Results with Minimum Friction 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., LL.D. 


HERE is an old story about 

an Irishman who was trying 
to ride a bucking broncho. 

The cayuse kicked and plunged un- 
til he managed to stick one of his 
hoofs into a stirrup, which was 
enough to send the Irishman _ to 
the ground with the remark, “Be- 
gorra, if you’re goin’ to get 
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greatest advantage. These are all 
problems of organization. 

If only two people get together 
to accomplish a common object, 
some sort of organization is neces- 
sary. One must be boss. As the size 
of the organization grows, the 
boss will have too many things to 


vantages of specialization are not 
utilized. Evidently each  sub- 
ordinate needs to be a jack-of-all- 
trades. If mental and manual 
labor are separated at all, it is due 
more to the natural inclination of 
those in authority to reserve the 
higher work, than to any deliberate 

arrangement. Unless work 





on, I’m goin’ to get off.” 
We have no exact knowl- 
edge of this Irishman’s busi- 
ness or why he was on the 
horse. But from his remark 
in getting off, there is some 
circumstantial evidence that 
he may have been an indus- 
trial executive and that his 
dismounting was due to a 
realization of the impossi- 
bilities of success when so 
many rules of management 
were being disregarded. 
Management needs first 
of all a centralized, controll- 
ing head—both man and 
horse could not do the di- 
recting. Then there is need- 
ed a division of labor, both 
mental and manual so that 
specialized skill may be ful- 
ly utilized. The horse is fit- 
ted for carrying, the man 
for riding; and they could 
make progress only by 
sticking to their own spe- 
cialties. Then, even if the 
horse had kept his foot out 
of the stirrup, he was violat- 
ing a third principle of man- 
agement by his actions, for 
without co-ordination, 
neither horse and rider nor 
baseball team nor army nor 
business can make headway. 
Possibly both were violat- 











Organize 
Your Business Knowledge 


MEAT CHOPPER has five simple 

parts. A child can put it together. 
But you can put the parts into a barrel 
and shake ’em up till Kingdom Come and 
not have a meat chopper. Put the parts 
together the way they’re meant to go and 
you’ve got a working machine. 

Same way with your business knowl- 
edge. Let it slop around in your brain 
and you'll never have anything more than 
a confused idea of what business is all 
about. Many a man of executive timber is 
lagging behind because he hasn’t the 
gumption to organize his business knowl- 
edge. 

This important series of articles by 
Dean Johnson, the foremost business edu- 
cator of America, is intended to aid the 
executive and the potential executive. It 
will help the former to get a surer foot- 
ing, a clearer understanding of the busi- 
ness world—next to knowing, it is most 
important to know that you know, to be 
sure of yourself. And by illuminating 
the whole field of business and revealing 
wherein his knowledge is deficient, it will 
help the coming executive to begin early 
that broadening and rounding-out process 
which will raise him above the level of 
the crowd. 














is of such a simple nature 
that specialists are not need- 
ed or unless each individual 
is extremely well balanced 
in all the functions he per- 
forms, such methods cannot 
be used in large organiza- 
tions. 

At the other extreme is 
the delegation of definite 
functions. Thus, in an indus- 
trial plant, instead of having 
a general foreman whose 
duties are a combination of 
hiring and firing, purchas- 
ing and storing, planning 
and routing, checking and 
repairing, his duties would 
be split up and parcelled out 
to specialists, one to take 
care of the hiring, another 
the purchasing and storing, 
another routing and so on. 
Here mental and manual 
processes are logically sep- 
arated and each individual 
worker receives highly spe- 
cialized advice. But the 
trouble is he receives it 
from so many different 
sources that he may hardly 
know -who is boss. There 
will be a half-dozen cooks 
each with a different job to 
do about the broth. It may 
be spoiled or spilled. Dis- 
ciplinary control is weak- 
ened. 


ing this third principle. Co-ordina- 
tion is needed from the bottom up, 
through esprit de corps, of which 
the horse was exhibiting none. It 
is also needed from the top down 
through proper management prac- 
tice. It may have been that the 
Irishman was at fault for having 
poor harness or poor riding equip- 
ment. Good management will de- 
mand the use of the best mechani- 
cal devices so that the power and 
skill of all may be used to the 


do. He will look around and try to 
place part of his duties in the hands 
of some one else. There are sev- 
eral ways in which he can do this. 
He can create an understudy with 
a slice of each and every one of 
his own duties and independent of 
others on the same line of author- 
ity, Just as a major is a colonel on 
a smaller scale and a captain is a 
major on a smaller scale. This 
military” type provides excellent 
disciplinary control, but the ad- 


That is why it was natural for 
a compromise between these two 
extremes, each with its good and 
bad points, to be evolved. We may 
call it “line and staff” organiza- 
tion. Work is divided as to the 
most difficult functions, but each 
foreman has control over all mat- 
ters affecting the work of his own 
department. Specialists are re- 
tained as “staff assistants,” who 
advise each other and the execu- 
tives higher up. 
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We know how necessary co- 
ordination of brain, eye, and 
muscle is for the athlete. The Wil- 
lie Hoppes, Tildens, Hagens, and 
Babe Ruths are highly developed 
human machines. A business or- 
ganization is simply a big machine 
with human beings as parts. 

As work gets split up and be- 
comes specialized, it is increasing- 
ly necessary to keep co-ordination 
in the business organization. Dur- 
ing the natural growth of a busi- 
ness, duties originally delegated 
to. definite individuals tend to 
shift around among various mem- 
bers of the organization. This 
leads to duplication of functions. 
Sometimes one head will be 
supervising unrelated functions. 
There will be loose co-ordination. 
The machinery of organization 
squeaks. These faults will be 
graphically brought out by draw- 
ing up an organization chart, list- 
ing under each individual’s place 
the exact duties he performs. Care- 
ful study of each job then gives a 
basis for readjustment and stan- 
dardization. 

The more complicated the or- 
ganization the more important it 
is to make sure of a natural flow 
of work, by planning in advance 
not only what work should be 
done and how, but routing it as to 
or and scheduling it as to time. 

© accomplish even the simplest 
task, innummerable methods are 
possible and of these, if left to his 
own devices, the average man will 
not necessarily choose the best. 
The selection of a proper sequence 
of operations, the equipment to be 
used, and the co-ordination of ef- 
fort so that time limitations may 
be met, demand the most careful 
study and the constructive use of 
recorded experience. 


Standardizing Production 


Job analysis is the first step in 
this direction. This is simply a 
study of all factors about a job 
and the conditions surrounding it, 
so that “the one best way” may 
be definitely standardized and 
used. In preparing such an an- 
alysis each operation is carefully 
studied and analyzed as it is car- 
ried out under present conditions. 
Standards both of methods and op- 
eration are set and the proper 
amount of work to be turned out 
under standard conditions is found 
out. Each job needs to be studied 
and recorded by unit operation, so 
that those requiring special quali- 
fications will not be confused with 
the ordinary run. 

Just as standardization of work 
may be devised to make effort 
most productive, so the principle 
when applied to design can secure 
interchangeability, and by decreas- 
ing the number of products, in- 


crease the production of each. Fix- 
ing standards is somewhat arbi- 
trary. A shoe is not designed to 
fit one particular foot, but rather 
to fit a number of feet approxi- 
mately. In addition to standards of 
size, standards of excellence are 
necessary to permit wide distribu- 
tion. If only the highest grade of 
phonographs were manufactured 
many of us might still be using 
music boxes. 

With accurate records, standards 
of quantity may be introduced. 
These allow for a proper amount 
of waste in manufacturing and are 
kept up by the use of written or- 
ders accounting for withdrawals 
from stores. Additional requisi- 
tions for further material to ac- 
complish a definite purpose are in- 
dications that something is wrong 
and permit definite investigation 
at the exact point of trouble. 


Use of “Performance Tests” 


There is always a tendency once 
standardization is started to fix it 
by theoretical ideals. Absolute ac- 
curacy is virtually unattainable, so 
standards need a “tolerance” from 
this theoretical limit just as a 
small allowance is made at the 
mint for variations in the weight 
of coins. Inspection to see that 
work falls within these allowances 
is essential. We should know about 
the quantity and quality, accuracy 
in form of parts, appearance, color, 
finish, and the fitness of the 
product for the purpose for which 
it was intended. 

Even with tolerant standards 
and efficient work, there will be 
physical and material waste. In- 
spection locates the source and al- 
lows proper corrective measures to 
be taken. Junk men realize the im- 
portance and real value of ma- 
terial waste. Business men ought 
to be as vigilant as the junk men. 
Great economies may sometimes 
be effected simply by classifying 
scrap, although this is a last resort 
method. It is often possible to use 
defective material as seconds for 
reworking or use in repairs. 

As the requirements of modern 
industry have become narrow and 
specialized, the problems of put- 
ting men into positions and secur- 
ing permanency of the working 
force have increased in importance. 
Placement in a position where a 
man can make the best use of his 
training and natural ability is es- 
sential for contentment. The man 
should neither rattle in his job nor 
possess qualifications which make 
it distasteful to him. It is just as 
bad to fill a position with a man 
whose intelligence is far superior 
to the work he performs, as it is 
to have an incompetent man doing 
the work. Dissatisfaction is sure 
to result. In one case the man gets 
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dissatisfied—in the other, the em- 
ployer. 

As a definite means of checking 
the ability of an applicant, a num- 
ber of tests, both mental and 
manual have been evolved. Among 
these, “performance tests” may be 
mentioned. These are a_ small 
cross section of the day’s work. 
The operations selected are of such 
an exact nature that the time and 
quality may be accurately stand- 
dardized and graded by one who 
need not necessarily be familiar 
with the regular work. Other tests 
take the form of definite questions 
which may be answered either 
“yes” or “no.” Their range is such 
that none could be answered by a 
novice, or be unanswerable by a 
skilled worker. Thus, if seventeen 
questions were asked, correct 
answers to fourteen would indicate 
expertness; twelve, skill; six, fair 
knowledge; and less than this 
number unsuitability. 

Once the worker is selected, it is 
necessary so to train him that he 
may work intelligently in his new 
employment and gain a foundation 
on which he can build with suc- 
cess. This is so whether the or- 
ganization is large or small. In ad- 
dition to training in the principles 
and details of the particular job 
he will fill, some idea should be 
given of the relation of his job to 
the organization and its general 
policies. 

One of the prime essentials in 
creating a satisfied organization is 
to provide proper pay. Once the 
requirements for the different posi- 
tions in an _ organization are 
known, they may be “zoned” and 
definite payments set for each. 


Piece Work System Best 


As far as the average worker in 
the shop is concerned, low wages 
do not necessarily mean low costs. 
Low wages may be reflected 
many-fold in the product of a 
large and costly machine where 
the difference in output due to 
skill of the operators is great. In 
making the wage fit the job and 
afford a stimulant to the wage- 
earner two basic plans are pos- 
sible, although there are countless 
combinations in the use of these 
plans. One basic method is day 
work; the other, piece work. 

A really more descriptive name 
for day’ work would be “time 
work.” As the time for which pay 
is given: becomes smaller, greater 
supervision is required. An en- 
gineer hired by the month does not 
require the same close, careful at- 
tention as workmen hired by the 
half-hour. The system works best 
when the employees are of a high 
type of intelligence—able to “carry 
on” of their own initiative. There 
is a close analogy to our school 
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days. In the grades very close 
supervision is necessary, for 
twelve-year-olds do not like to 
study. The high school student 
may be relied upon to work with 
less supervision and by the time 
he reaches college he is the sole 
director of his own study hours. 
Setting a price for each unit of 
work performed and paying ac- 
cording to the amount of work 
done is the best basis of the 
various combinations of the piece- 
work plan. The merit of this form 
of payment is the securing for the 
ambitious worker of an opportu- 
nity to earn wages in keeping with 
his superior qualifications. The 
work must be such that the rate 
can be set with intelligence. So 
production must be standardized, 
the output of each operator easily 
measurable, and inspection to 
keep up quality provided. There 
are always delays due mainly to 
the faults of management which 
prevent the worker spending his. 
time productively. To guard 
against this there is an increasing 
use of plans guaranteeing a mini- 
mum daily wage and providing an 
incentive in the form of piece rate 
of some sort to increase produc- 
tion over and above a set standard. 


Human Factor in Management 


In many cases where the in- 
frequency of operation would not 
warrant the careful preliminary 
study necessary for installing a 
fair piece rate or where measuring 
individual output is difficult, a 
minimum wage with a bonus pay- 
ment for accomplishment above a 
set standard is feasible. This 
bonus may be based on some such 
desirable qualification as quality, 
lessened breakage or departmental 
efficiency. 

Probably the hardest working 
group of men to be found are those 
who are in business for themselves. 
It makes no difference whether 
they are proprietors of one-wagon 
milk routes or presidents of large 
enterprises. The movement toward 
profit-sharing has had many mo- 
tives to influence it. But always 
of prime importance has been the 
realization that if every employee 
would work as hard as the owner 
of a one-man business, the indus- 
trial millennium would be close at 
hand. What more natural, then, 
than to make employees part own- 
ers by sharing profits with them? 

With the problems to which 
profit sharing gives rise, there is 
no space to deal. In summary, the 
chief one is this—that, while shar- 
ing profits the employee does not 
share control and that his share be- 
ing paid at intervals sometimes a 
year apart, is often looked upon as 
a bonus or gift. In other words he 
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MY 
FAVORITE 
MOTTO 


“I cannot remember when 
work was ever strange or a 
hardship to me. I was trained 
from the beginning to work, 
to save, and to give.” 




















does not think of himself as an 
owner. 

Working out the profit-sharing 
plan so that the payments will be 
closely enough connected with the 
performance to help the employee 
feel an increased responsibility for 
his share in the common enterprise 
is a problem that will engage much 
of the best thought of business 
leaders for some time to come. 

The biggest and finest thing in 
business is the building of men. 
Recently a questionnaire was put 
out regarding the qualifications 
deemed essential for success as an 
industrial executive. Replies indi- 
cated that personal qualifications 
such as character, judgment, and 
ability to understand and handle 
men were rated at three times the 
value of purely technical ability. 
This rating does not minimize the 
importance of specialized technical 
knowledge; a man must have that 
or his personal qualifications will 
be of no use. But it does emphasize 
the importance of the human, 
humane factors in management. 

Whatever his ability or station 
in life, everybody desires an open 
road for his talents. He may be 
given this by responsibility and 
opportunity to make decisions. An 
executive should be told what 
should be done and why, but not 
how. The joy of accomplishment 
and doing work well can be 
counted on to bring results. Once 
authority and responsibility are 
delegated, these bounds must not 
be over-stepped by interference. 
Due allowance must be made for 
both habit and impulse, strong 
factors which because of their very 
evidence are often overlooked. 
Just as the individual possesses 


certain characteristics, so does the 
group. Within a group each indi- 
vidual loses some of his own per- 
sonality and absorbs that of his 
fellows. 


Confidence Breeds Ability 


There exists in any group, either 
morale—won mainly through con- 
fidence of its members in them- 
selves and each other—or the op- 
posite feeling, “let each one look 
out for himself.” In many cases, 
much of the latent force of en- 
thusiasm and devotion, always on 
top, is lost through lack of chance 
for initiative. When activities are 
too closely confined there is a 
tendency to live up to the letter of 
the law and substitute inertia for 
the finer quality. 

It is difficult, at best, to an- 
alyze the special qualifications 
which go to make up a good leader 
in applying these factors. He may 
be a man whom we like solely be- 
cause of his personality, or one 
whom we respect because of his 
knowledge and ability, or best of 
all, one whom we both like and 
respect. Ability to lead and handle 
men depends both on material 
knowledge and ability to command 
respect. To some extent, the sec- 
ond factor is dependent on the 
first. Knowledge gives abilty to 
plan, confidence and ability to 
make quick and accurate decisions. 
This confident knowledge that 
personal ability will bring results 
gives that will to lead, so essential 
for success. 

This is the fourth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson, who ts recognized 


as the foremost business educator in 
America. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















The men whom I have seen suc- 
ceed best in life have always been 
cheerful and hopeful men, who 
went about their business with a 
smile on their faces, and took the 
changes and chances of this life 
like men facing rough and smooth 
as it came, and so found the truth 
of the old proverb: “Good times 
and bad times and all times pass 
.over.”—C. Kingsley. 

From D. C. Stewart, Sachatoen, Sask, 


The truth is evident to all who 
are unblinded by dogmatism that 
men nowadays are tired of liberty. 
The great experiences of the 
“after-the war” period mark the 
defeat of liberalism. Both in Rus- 
sia and Italy it has been demon- 
strated that it is possible to gov- 
ern outside, above and against all 
liberal ideas. Neither communism 
nor fascismo has anything to do 
with liberty—Premier Mussolini 
of Italy. 

“«e * 

Success is nothing but a proper 
fraction, the numerator being that 
which we really attain, and the 
denominator being that which we 
consider as our ideal to be at- 
tained.—Dr. Frank Crane. 

From Paul F. Bourscheidt, Peoria, Ill. 

. 2 & 

Practical application of know- 
ledge to the making of things 
which are useful in man’s every- 
day life is industry’s contribution 
to the advance of civilization. — 
Pierre S. Du Pont. 

From I. Paul, Brooklyn, } a 


A sense of duty pursues ever. It 
is omnipresent, like the Deity. If 
we take to ourselves the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, duty per- 
formed or duty violated is still 
with us, for our happiness or our 
misery. If we say the darkness 
shall cover us, in the darkness, as 
in the light, our obligations are 
yet with us—Daniel Webster. 





Press On! 


Press on! Surmount the rocky 
steeps ! 
Climb boldly o’er the torrent’s 
arch; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps, 
He wins who dares the hero’s 
march. 
Be thou a hero! Let thy might 
Hew down a passage unto the 
day. 


Press on! If once and twice thy 


feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder 

try ; 
From him who never dreads to 

meet 


Danger and death they’re sure to 
fly. 
To coward ranks the bullet speeds, 
While on their breasts who 
never quail 


Gleams, guardian of chivalric 
deeds, 

Bright courage, like a coat of 
mail. 


Press on! If Fortune play thee 
false 
Today, tomorrow she’ll be true; 
Whom now she seeks she now 
exalts, 
Taking old gifts and granting 
new. 
The wisdom of the present hour 
Makes up the follies past and 
gone; 


To weakness strength succeeds, 
and power 
From frailty springs! Press on, 
press on. 


—Park Benjamin. 
x * 


The successful man is always 
busy, whether he feels like it or 
not. Any man can work when he 
feels like it.—Selected. 

x * x 


The only ship that comes to a 
man who sits down and waits is 
a receivership.——American Builder. 

» 28 

The time when I am liable to 
be wholly wrong is when I know I 
am absolutely right. — Former 
Vice-President Marshall. 

.'* + 


Aim high—there is little danger 
of overshooting the mark when the 
range is the length of a lifetime.— 
Dow’s Banking News. 

From H. H. Baker, Audubon, N. J. 














The buying of real estate is a 
solemn and important act in the 
life of the average man. Never let 
any one hurry you into buying a 
home. You may be told that some 
one else is waiting to snap up the 


bargain. Take this information 
with a grain of salt! Even if you 
do get shut out you are likely to 
find another property that suits 
you as well or better. Make as 
small a first deposit as possible 
and keep your fountain pen in your 
pocket until you are ready to close 
the transaction. Any real estate 
transaction should be a matter of 
writing from beginning to end. 
There are an infinite number of 
points of law that may affect one’s 
unchallenged ownership of prop- 
erty. Therefore, make sure that 
you are over-careful about buying 
any real estate whatsoever.—Clar- 
ence H. Kelsey,’ President Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. 
ea 

Failure is, in a sense, the high- 
way to success, inasmuch as every 
discovery of what is false leads us 
to seek earnestly after what is true, 
and every fresh experience points 
out some form of error which we 
shall afterward carefully avoid.— 
John Keats. 

From F. A. Comm, Se Stonehurst, Pa. 
He who has a thing to sell 
And goes and whispers in a well 
Is not so apt to get the dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hol- 

lers! 

—General Electric Company’s 
“Current News.” 

From E. MacTaylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* £2 

As a man goes through the 
ages he finds himself bolder by 
the growth of his spirit, and dares 
more and more to enjoy and trust, 
instead of to fear and fight — 
George Bernard Shaw. 





he sluggard shall not plom 

by reason of the cold; there- 
fore shall he beg in harvest, and 
haue nothing.— Proverbs 20-4. 


Sent in by Lester E. Deeley, 
The Boyer-Campbell Co., De- 
troit, Mich. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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Why Gold Is at a Discount 
in Goods and Services 
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World’s Supply, Despite Decreased Production, Is in Excess of 
Present Effective Demand—35% Discount from 1913 


UTFLOW of gold from the 
() United States to Europe, con- 

fidently predicted in the clos- 
ing weeks of 1922 as bound to de- 
velop in 1923, has not shown signs 
of setting in, at least during the first 
three months of this year. In fact, 
the total inflow in January was 
greater than for any month in 1922 
with the exception of March and 
July, while the net imports were ex- 
ceeded by only four months 
of last year. 


By John Oakwood 


sary to support the world’s inflated 
currencies. If that amount were to 
be taken as the criterion, the answer 
would be, not only that there is now 
a hopeless under-supply of gold, but 
also that there never will be a suffi- 
cient supply to support present cur- 
rency inflation. 

In 1913 the composite ratio of gold 
to paper currency in the leading 
countries of Europe was about $2 of 


rencies of Europe can be restored to 
a condition of soundness by increas- 
ing the gold reserves to sustain them 
in their present volume at face value. 
Contraction of the paper currencies, 
or revaluing them on the basis of a 
greatly reduced gold equivalent, are 
the only ways that sound money can 
be restored. 

Frequent exploitation of the fact 
that gold production has declined in 
recent years has also been 
largely responsible for the im- 


























The January exports of pression that a great world 
over $8,000,000 and those for Our Gold Imports shortage in gold is partly to 
March of over $10,000,000, it and Exports blame for monetary disorders. 
is true, were considerably ee — a ap, in 1915 i total gold 
higher than the monthly outgo mparte ports e production was $470,500,000; 
in 1922. They were, however, eam 1922 $26,570,000 $ 860,000 $25,710,000 in 1916, $454,200,000; 1917 

f ebruary ..... 28,740,000 1,730,000 27,010,000 $423,600,000: 1918 300 ’ 
far below the exports 0 March ........33,490,000 960,000 32,530,000 ,000,000 ; , _$390,- 
$17,590,000 which ——- in April eyaien: 12,240,000 1,580,000 ons a Bing $365,200,000 ; 
October last year, and neither Sn 990, 410, , } 000,000; 1921, 
in volume nor character are on ngsenaey yen oo yond $329,600,000; 1922, $365,- 
the January and March ex- August ....... 19,090,000 960,000 18,130,000 000,000. Thus annual produc- 
ports indicative of any new September ... 24,460,000 1,400,000 — 23,060,000 tion has dropped by over 
trend, to Europe, the bulk of eer Sa 7 gen i = $100,000,000. In the seven 

; j ovember .... 18,310; 430, ,O0U, i i 

these shipments going to India December 122226440000 2°710,000 "730,000 years ending with the peak 
under special and seasonal de- January, 1923 32820000 8,470,000 24,350,000 year 1915 the average annual 
mand. February showed a February ..... 8,380,000 1,400,000 6,980,000 gold output was $457,800,000. 
marked decline in imports, but March ....... 15,950,000 10,390,000 5,560,000 The annual average in the 
exports also were less than in seven years subsequent to 1915 
the majority of months in was $377,800,000, or $80,000,- 
1922. 000 less. 


Gold movements in 1922 and 1923 
are shown in the table on this page. 

There must be a_ considerable 
change in the European picture be- 
fore the expected gold outflow will 
begin in earnest. To a large degree, 
also, it is dependent upon a recovery 
in the value of gold, for it is true that 
at present gold is at a heavy discount, 
due to the fact that there is a large 
world over-supply. 

This may sound like a surprising 
statement in view of popular notions 
that Europe’s lack of a gold standard 
reflects a tremendous world shortage 
of gold. The idea that there is such 
a shortage seems to be particularly 
supported by the circumstance that 
for several years there has been a de- 
crease in annual new production, es- 
pecially marked in recent years. De- 
spite these conditions, the fact re- 
mains that the supply of gold is now 
in excess of present effective demand. 

It would be absurd to consider that 
the measure of whether there is an 
under-supply or over-supply of gold 
is to be found in the amount neces- 


gold to $1 of paper. By the opening 
of 1921 there was only about eight 
cents of gold to $1 of paper. These 
data exclude the grotesque figures for 
Russia and do not cover the worst 
phase of inflation in Germany, which, 
during the latter part of 1922 and 
since the opening of 1923, has 
belched forth vast additional volumes 
of paper money. 

To give the paper money outstand- 
ing in 1921 a gold backing equal to 
the ratio of 1913, would require more 
than $117,000,000,000 of the yellow 
metal. In the 400 years that accu- 
rate records of world gold produc- 
tion have been kept, only $18,000,- 
000,000 has been produced and 
there is now only $8,000,000,000 of 
monetary gold in the world, of which 
the United States has $4,000,000,000. 

Looked at from this impossible 
viewpoint of a sufficiency of the 
metal to support the present swollen 
currencies of Europe on a gold base, 
there is, therefore, a tremendous 
shortage. But, of course, nobody 
considers it conceivable that the cur- 


The world, therefore, produced 
$560,000,000 less gold in this last 
seven years than what might be called 
the normal output before the effects 
of the war began to be felt in the in- 
dustry. But, with the economies 
that have been developed in the 
monetary use of gold, this curtailed 
production has not p~evented a con- 
dition of actual over-supply from de- 
veloping. 

The assertion that there is an over- 
supply is based on the fact that, while 
production has decreased, demand 
has decreased at even a greater rate, 
due to the world-wide enforced 
abandonment of the chief use of 
gold ; that is, as money. For this rea- 
son a potential shortage has been re- 
placed by an actual excess. How- 
ever great may be the desire for gold 
among nations, it has not been trans- 
muted as yet into effective demand. 
That awaits further economic recov- 
ery. Meanwhile, an excessive stock 
remains heaped up in America. 

The United States alone among 
great nations continues to use gold as 
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money, and this use, as a matter of 
fact, is chiefly theoretical even here. 
In this country, where alone among 
nations the demand for gold money 
could actually be met, there is vir- 
tually no demand for it. The public 
is satisfied to use paper money. Four 
billion dollars of gold lie to a large 
extent practically idle in this coun- 
try. It is true it serves the useful 
purpose of a basis for our credit and 
currency, but it is estimated there is 
an excess of fully $1,500,000,000 
above the amount. needed for that 
purpose. The ratio of gold to de- 
posit and note liabilities in the Federal 
Reserve System is far above all re- 
quirements of a sound banking and 
credit position. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the question of demand for 
gold for circulation, there has not 
been an increased usefulness, or de- 
mand for gold for reserve purposes 
in the United States through an ex- 
pansion of credit and currency. 
This, there continues to be a condi- 
tion of over-supply of gold even in 
America. 


Purchasing Power of Gold 


In Europe the abandonment of 
gold for monetary purposes, at first 
supposedly only a temporary, emer- 
gency war measure, has produced 
what apparently is a permanently re- 
duced demand for gold. The time 
may come when that demand will be 
in a measure restored. But the es- 
tablished usage of paper money 
throughout the world on a scale 
never before equaled, and the eco- 
nomic difficulty of restoring the gold 
standard, seem bound to maintain for 
a long time ahead this greatly less- 
ened demand for gold. 

The true index to the economic po- 
sition of gold is found, not in the 
amount required to re-establish the 
gold standard, not in the decrease in 
annual production, but in world com- 
modity price levels. These price 
levels do not indicate only the de- 
preciation of paper currency. They 
represent also a decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of gold. In other 
words, prices to-day are _ high 
whether measured in gold or paper 
money. It takes more gold in 1923 
to buy a given quantity of goods or 
services than in 1913. 

Gold in Europe is at a prernium in 
paper currency ; but it is at a discount 
in commodities and services, both in 
Europe and America. 

In regard to the present commodity 
purchasing power discount on gold, 
Walter Leaf, chairman of London 
County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank, recently said: 

One result of the general sub- 
stitution of paper for gold currency 
has been to depreciate mater- 
ially the purchasing power of gold 
itself. Gold is not exempted from 
the laws which govern other com- 
modities. Vast masses of it have 
been withdrawn from circulation: 


SPARKS 


I GET so much fun out of my own 
work that at times I look with 
astonishment at the people who 
think of work as drudgery instead 
of as a source of joy. Of course 
I like to play as well as any one, 
but I am quite sure that I would 
not enjoy my play one-half so much 
were it not for the fact that it is 
sandwiched in between such gen- 
erous slices of work. As a matter 
of fact, im my life there is no real 
dividing line between my work and 
my play. It is all one. I am dic- 
tating this paragraph at eleven 
o’clock at night, having been here 
at my desk since dinner-time. My 
bed is beckoning, of course, but 
when one has interesting work to 
do it seems a shame to waste time 
in sleep. 
-_ 


A department manager was 
asked recently to resign by his 
employer and when he left there 
was no one in the organization who 
was sorry to see him go. That ex- 
plains why he was asked to resign. 
He had brains, knew how to do his 
work well, and might have been of 
great service to the organization if 
he had had sense enough to be in- 
terested in making friends. One 
of his troubles was that he felt 
himself superior to many of his 
associates. As always happens, 
he received what he gave. 


From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


Had he been appreciative of the 
work of others, had he shown any 
interest whatever in their affairs, 
they would have shared themselves 
with him, and when the crisis 
came, he would have had friends 
back of him instead of associates 
who were either indifferent or un- 
friendly. 

It is of first importance, of 
course, that a man should do good 
work, but part of doing good work 
consists in creating friendship. The 
man who makes friends is creating 
helpers who will do much to carve 
out his success for him. 


* * * 


Nearly every night of late, be- 
fore going to sleep, I’ve been en- 
tertaining the thought that all I 
want from the universe is oppor- 
tunities for the fullest expression 
of the best in me in service. 

I am not asking for more money, 
nor for fame, but the chance to 
make the best possible use of my 
life. 

I am trying to escape from the 
selfish narrowness of planning for 
my own pleasure. Happiness | 
know is to be found only in a life 
of great giving. 

To do better work and more 
work, not for money but for the 
work’s sake, is my dominating 
desire. 








one chief use for gold has ceased. 
This will not be abolished till the 
time comes, if ever it does come, 
when the demand for’ gold, 
whether for circulation or for 
other purposes, bears the same 
relation to the supply as it did be- 
fore the war. It hardly seems 
likely that the demand for gold 
coins to be kept in the pockets of 
the people will, at least in Eng- 
land, ever be what it was in 1913; 
I feel little doubt. that the sov- 
ereign has been permanently sup- 
planted, to a large extent, by the 
one pound note. 

There is another fall in the 
value of currency which varies in 
different countries, and is dependent 
upon the inflation brought about 
by over-issue of non-convertible 
currency; and this may be meas- 
ured roughly by the increase of the 
index figures in the various coun- 
tries beyond the increase in the 
United States. Where various 
states have issued notes or other 
forms of floating debt in amounts 
not represented by corresponding 
additions to the amounts of goods 
offered in exchange prices have 
gone up. There is this funda- 


mental distinction between the two 
causes of the rise in prices,—that 





whereas the drop in the purchasing 
power of gold is limited so long 
as important states remain on a 
gold basis, the other is without 
limits, except the incapacity of 
printing presses to supply fresh 
currency fast enough. In England 
we have now but little inflation, 
and prices, if we may judge from 
the American figures, are not far 
from the point which corresponds 
to the fall in the value of gold. 
But in Central Europe the fall in 
purchasing power of the various 
currencies, which has been so 
amazingly rapid, is due almost 
wholly to inflation, to uncontrolled 
issues of currency notes. 


The index numbers alluded to by 
Mr. Leaf show that, with 1913 as 
the base, prices in the United States 
now stand at about 156 and in Eng- 
land at very nearly the same point. 
If this is to be taken as the index of 
the present value of gold, it indicates 
that gold to-day is at a discount of 
about 35 per cent., as compared with 
1913. On the other hand, in a coun- 
try like Germany, where the index se- 
flects currency inflation, the discount 
on the paper currency is only a very 
small fraction less than 100 per cent. 
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Group Insurance— 


Solvent of Social Problems 


HEN Xenophen wrote for 
W his charming young wife, 

his or her Oceconomics, 
telling how to run a home and to 
manage a farm, with discussion of 
matrimonial duties and wise and 
practical remarks upon “How to 
be happy when married,” he found- 
ed the modern science of Econom- 
ics. From its simple meaning of 
“the art of household man- 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


United States exportation of coal, 
in competition with Great Britain. 
Such a set of sequences is too sim- 
ple to need definitions. 

Economics, then, is not merely a 
science; it is a soul as well. Prac- 
tical, it is also altruistic. Perhaps, 
in proportion to its thought of the 
ideal will come the rewards of 
wealth which form the basis of the 


pleads. Discussion continues. John 
returns to work. But he does not 
strike. And with many other such 
Johns and such family talk, there 
is no strike. 

What is the little green certifi- 
cate or document of any other 
color? It is a policy of group in- 
surance. The enormous economic 
value of group insurance is not yet 

grasped by the American 








agement” it rises—naturally, 
since the home is the founda- 
tion of the state, and the 
family is the basis of Gov- 
ernment—to the sphere of 
Political Economy, dealing 
with the welfare of the in- 
dividual, and with the pros- 
perity of the state, composed 
of individuals, in relation to 
the world. Economics, 
whether individual, social or 
national, is the science that 
studies and stabilizes as part 
of the social system, “the 
means and the methods of 
living well.” 
Economics, therefore, has 
to do with the standards of 
living of a community. These 
may range from religious 
faiths to riotous fashions. 
Everything which  consti- 
tutes the construction of a 
community comes within the 
realm of economics. Ana- 
lyzed to its simplest factors, 
economical development is 
on lines of progress, wealth, 








human. 


OW THAT the problem of get- 
ting and keeping satisfactory 
and satisfied employees is daily 
growing more difficult to solve, em- 
ployers’ thoughts are turning again 
to various plans for drawing their 
workers closer to them. 

A. Guyot Cameron has written an 
inspiring article on group insur- 
ance, from its deeper meanings to 
its obvious benefits. He says: 

“Group insurance finds its power 
in two-fold relation. It is sociolog- 
ically sound; and it is remarkably 
It offers an extraordinary 
medium for effecting favorable re- 
sults, in productive efficiency, 
waste-elimination, lessened costs, 
and the cementing of relations be- 
tween employer and employee, with 
added human happiness in relief 
from anxiety.” 


public, in spite of the great 
progress made by the idea. 

Historically speaking, it is 
almost eleven years since the 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
devised and issued the first 
group life insurance policy 
written in the United States. 
War conditions and other 
forms of insurance that have 
arisen in connection with 
them have undoubtedly ob- 
scured the growth of 
“Group.” Yet, in a decade, 
upwards of 10,000 employers 
have adopted this plan. Its 
benefits cover approximately 
2,000,000 workers, men and 
women. It represents in- 
surance to a total of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000. And the 
momentum it is gathering 
under broader economic con- 
ceptions means far-flung ac- 
ceptance of its value by em- 
ployer and employee. 

Group insurance finds its 
power in two-fold relation. 














and ideals. 

What was formerly called 
the “economic man” has now given 
place to the community composed 
of multitudes of individuals. The 
question is now of the particular 
in relation to the whole; thus, “eco- 
nomic questions determine the pol- 
icy of great nations.” And the pol- 
icy of every nation conditions its 
international relations. 

Take the coal trade, since, eco- 
nomically, nothing more closely 
touches the life of an industrial na- 
tion. In a lonely little mining town 
or large aggregation of huddled 
houses, the well-being of that com- 
munity affects ultimately not mere- 
ly its own happiness, but the out- 
put of coal product. Improve, 
here as elsewhere, the morale of the 
community and you stabilize the 
industry. Stabilization of the in- 
dustry reacts upon the factors of 


standard of living. 

Go back to that mining commu- 
nity or foundry town where are 
massed huge stacks, coal piles, 
groups of small houses, set in a 
bleakness that almost spoils the 
beauty of the often otherwise ex- 
quisite country surrounding them. 
Aggregations of men working in 
difficult physical conditions, above 
or under ground, have been mutter- 
ing, justly or unjustly, for months. 
A strike smolders. The worn and 
worried worker comes home, often 
breathing imprecations. He an- 
nounces that in days, or even hours, 
the men will strike. And the brave 
wife says, “John, you musn’t 
strike.” She points to a green cer- 
tificate, perhaps hanging framed on 
a wall, or she brings it out from 
a safe place. John Storms. The wife 





It is sociologically sound; 
and it is remarkably human. 
What are known economic con- 
ditions? Individually, over 20 per 
cent. of working people are im- 
paired risks and outside the pale of 
possible insurance. Here is a plan 
that, without individual medical 
examination and with no limitation 
as to age, gives insurance. Over 
40 per cent. of working people 
carry no insurance. But group in- 
surance includes 100 per cent. It 
has been proved that over 50 per 
cent. of the benefits of this insur- 
ance relieve direct distress ; for pay- 
ment of benefits under this insur- 
ance in twelve monthly instalments 
is really giving the beneficiary’s 
family one year’s notice of death. 
It is this fear of death or of in- 
capacitation that haunts the aver- 
age worker. He is the tent-pole 
upholding the canvas, which, 
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should the pole break or bend, dustry, or in general, its use in this 
smothers those underneath by the connection is on the lines of labor 
weight of its falling folds. No ef- replacement. The cost of this is 
fort and no improvidence on his extremely heavy. This “is due to 
part blot out the background of (1) the clerical cost incidental to 
anxiety and worry that he bears discharge and replacement; (2) the 
with him, even if he fails to ana- cost of training newly hired em- _ pendents, a large part of the battle 
lyze the strain and unrest that ac- ployees; (3) the wastage, breakage, against the flux of labor should be 
company him. Remove this anxi- etc., attributable directly to the in- won. 

ety and assure the relative comfort experience of new employees; (4) The word bonus may or may not 
of his wife and children for a year the maintenance of idle machinery be popular. But its payment has 
after his death, and see the spurt and equipment; (5) the decrease a psychological appeal. There is 
of gratitude in his work, the in- in general efficiency of the organ- the human tendency of seeming to 
crease of efficiency, the newly hu- ization due to the presence of large get something for nothing; there 
manized relations with his “boss” proportions of green hands.” is a moral sense of duty done; 


and with the “company,” and some - there is a self-satisfaction in re- 
of the joy of living that comes into Group Insurance the Solution ward. Whatever the appeal, the 


drab lives. And inexperienced hands in- result is the same. The John B, 

What foreign governments com- crease industrial accidents. The otetson Co., by a 20 per cent. 
pel in one form or another, in this Public Service Railway Co. of New bonus, has virtually eliminated 
country is left to individual initia- Jersey finds the average cost per turnover in certain departments, 
tive. Take a far-sighted or bene- ‘trainman of accident settlements in By profit-sharing, the Ford Motor 
ficent employer. Group insurance the first year, $202.98; second, Co. in two years reduced turnover 
solves for him many questions. If 135.57. third. $83.23 . fourth, from 370 to 16 per cent. The 
the question be merely the sordid $4735. Similar figures for the Crane Co. of Chicago has had ex- 
business one—does is pay?—the Scranton Railway Co. are: $236.81, traordinary success in a long period 
answer is economically overwhelm- $146.63, $100.61, $95, and, fifth year, of years by its human qualities. 
ing. For group insurance stabilizes $4897. The Milwaukee Railway These include “insurance, welfare 
labor unrest, largely eliminates @& Light Co. finds the average cost work, co-operative stores, employ- 
waste and reduces labor turnover. of training and breaking in a new ees’ restaurants, playgrounds, 
These facts are now indisputable, trainman to be $217.29. While com- uilding and loan associations, 
although study of the factors and pensation is found sometimes in sitk benefit and pension systems, 
facts was not sufficiently made un-  jessened wages to beginners, yet Profit sharing in different forms, 
til the conditions of the war neces- the average cost of replacements Medical and surgical attendance 


sitated analyses on wide data. has been proved to be from $25 to and supervision, sanitation, venti- 
Leaving aside names, authorities, $75, lation and safety methods.” 
and Governmental reports, what 


are some of these facts? 
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its and in plant administration, and 
still further plans of human equa. 
tion, none surpasses providing “g 
future for all workmen.” When 
such provision covers the future, 
to a certain degree, of a man’s de. 


Length of service enormously de- How the Plan Works 
creases labor turnover. Whatever, 
Frequent Labor Turnover Costly therefore, increases length of yor Group insurance offers an aad 
ice reacts immediately upon stabi- traordinary medium for effecting 
Mobility of labor is a funda- lization of industry. The percent- favorable results in productive effi- 
mental question in industry. It ages of turnover are preposterous. ciency, waste-elimination, lessened 
has tremendous influence upon the This applies especially to unskilled costs and the cementing of rela- 
cost of production. As summed up labor. It is preposterous that ina _ tions between employer and em- 
by Edward D. Jones, of the War prosperous year in Pittsburgh one ployee, with added human happi- 
Industries Board: “The state of a establishment hired 21,000 menand ness in relief from anxiety. By 
labor force with reference to its women to keep up a force of 10,000. law, fifty employees are enough to 
rate of turnover is one of the funda- It is preposterous that in a large constitute a group. Insurance is 
mental facts in the light of which Western manufacturing plant labor issued in equal amount to all em- 
all systems of personnel adminis- turnover, by occupation, should run ployees, or in at..ount equal to one 
tration are planned. If the stay of from 717 per cent. for hand truck- year’s salary, cz in amount based 
the wage earner be short, the cost ers, 486 for helpers and handy men, upon length of service. Minimum 
of selecting and placing is heavy, 475 for drill hands, 350 for car- insurance is $500. Maximum may 
training is slight, accidents and penters, down through the hun- rise to $5,000, in proportion to the 
breakages are numerous, spoilage dreds, to 61 per cent. for clerical character of the group and the total 
is large, acquaintance with officers employees. And it is even prepos- insurance of the group. Benefi- 
and with the policies of the shop terous that for all occupations cal-  ciaries are at the option of the em- 
and the company is inadequate to culated, the percentage of labor ployee. Disability, speaking gen- 
perfect discipline and loyalty, bene- turnover was 85.6 for females and erally, before the age of 60, can 
fit associations and other voluntary 49.8 for males, explanation, how- make the employee his own bene- 
co-operative activities of employees ever, being found in the fact that _ficiary. 
languish, and participation in shop men do not leave work as freely Computation of premiums and 
government is impossible. Itis es- because of those dependent upon the method of handling accounts is 
sential to all progress, in technical them. amazingly simple. For groups of 
efficiency as well as in social pol- Investigation by Schlichter em- three hundred, clerical details are 
icy, that men remain long enough bodied in his work on this subject reduced to an average demand for 
together to understand each other, found a turnover from 20 per cent. five minutes a day required for 
and to learn the principles of team- to 100 per cent. in 64 establish- handling the system. Blanket pol- 
work. For, as Boris Emmet says, ments, and of from 100 per cent. to icies are issued by signature of the 
“the length of service of the em- 200 per cent. in 41 others. Many employer, a few statements from 
plyee, more, perhaps, than any methods have been tested to obvi- the employees having been pre- 
other single factor, determines the ate this situation. Of these, liminarily prepared for the issuing 
relative extent of turnover.” whether hygienic conditions, cen- insurance company. This latter 
_ While labor turnover may be _ tres for community life and inter- operates upon the mutual princi- 
due to decreased demand in an in- ests, employee sharing in both prof- ple, without accruing of profits. 
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wre osrem Stisase Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
- wnwaunee 4 G 00 d Ww a t <4 
+.B. ¥y ; 
i 
° adele: Hold Your Men 
! ae. 
ng Gentlenen: Conditions point to a very difficult labor market for the next two 
hi- Go S0en the eenhne ahned ge termed years. Labor is restless. Men will be constantly changing from one 
ed in our Cafeteria to be sati plant to another. You, as a manufacturer are paying for the tremen- 
eteria to be satisfactory in every dous labor turnover. How are you going to hold your men? Install a 
ee plant lunch room. Give them a chance to eat a “square” meal inaclean 
n- The tops are very sanitary, and the place. An installation of thisnature will hold your men and attract 
i- swing seat feature ie good, as only @ limited others. The investment will pay for itself in a short time. 
amount of space ie used while the seats are er 
hf occupied. Thies feature also eliminates the 
0 heodling of chairs when cleaning the floors 
IS Yours very truly, 
l- PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS. 
ic 
d REG.US PAT. OFF AND ALL FORCIGN COUN TRIES 
—— Radiantly-white Sani-Onyx table tops do not require table cloths. 
n Sea Their surface is as hard and smooth as polished glass and can be 
y easily cleaned by simply wiping with a damp cloth. Sani-Metal 
. = —_ table bases are made of iron, heavily coated with porcelain enamel. 
{ Note the “swing seat’’ feature which eliminates the stacking of 
chairs. This type of dase does not absorb grease and dirt and will 






It Pays These Concerns 
—It Will Pay You 


Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 

Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wiscofsia 

Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nangatuck Malleable Irons Wks. , Union City, Conn. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 

W. Duke Sons & Co., Branch Liggett & Meyers 
Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Intezaational Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 

International Correspondenee School, Scranton, Pa. 















last a lifetime in any climate. 


Write In Today 


Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
space free of charge. Write today. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our ex- 
port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sah Products ©. 


Dept.35 Sani Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The cost of all this is ridicu- 
ously low in itself and almost un- 
believable in proportion to the ben- 
efits involved. Ultimate net cost 
is the result at the end of each pol- 
icy year after subtraction of divi- 
dends that may be earned. These 
dividends reflect the improved 
mortality rate resulting from su- 
perior working conditions and 
welfare measures. Such a mutual 
“merit-rating” plan and its own 
mortality experience determine 
the cost of insurance to each group. 
The Equitable, initiating company 
for this group insurance, has found 
the average gross or initial cost to 
be approximately 1 per cent. annu- 
ally on the amount of risk, or about 
2% cents per day per thousand of 
insurance. The net cost, in favor- 
able mortality groups, runs as low 
as % of 1 per cent. with an ex- 
treme low point of 1/3 of 1 per 
cent. per annum. This is slightly 
less than one cent per day per 
thousand of insurance. 


Appreciated by Employees 


In hazardous groups, there are 
extra premiums, naturally. But in 
average groups, with average ex- 
pectations of mortality, the divi- 
dends reduce group insurance cost 
very largely. Banking groups re- 
ceive dividends, as has_ been 
proved, amounting to 25, 26, 27, 
41 per cent. and even up to 64 per 
cent., since bankers are good risks 
physically as well as pecuniarily. 
Many manufacturing companies 
similarly have dividends of 26, 27, 
30 and 33 per cent. And while the 
average cannot run as high as this, 
yet the certainty of . dividends 
largely reducing the cost of annual 
insurance is practically assured. 

No valid objections against group 
insurance, objections based upon 
fear of misunderstanding on the 
part of the employee, suspicion of 
the purpose of the employer, igno- 
rance of the economic value of 
group insurance, or similar reasons, 
will hold. No cry of paternalism 
from an always hostile fraction of 
labor will succeed against the vis- 
ible value of lightened load for the 
future or actual benefits after 
death or even disability. 

Group insurance is the finest 
kind of co-operation, or even of 
socialism, as between capital and 
labor. It is not a substitute for 
wage advances, as its cost per an- 
num would add perhaps three cents 
a day to the wage received by la- 
bor. Yet daily pennies will pro- 
tect, for a year after death of the 
wage earner, his otherwise needy 
family. 

The greatest corporations in the 
country have already adopted 
group insurance. The roster of 
their approval is proof of the eco- 
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Big Moments 1n the Lives 


of Successful Men 
By John Lee Mahin 


'y May, 1891, three young men 
opened a retail millinery store in 
Chicago. They were Louis Stumer, 
B. J. Rosenthal, and Louis: Eckstein. 
It was my pleasure to write for them 
the first advertisement they ever 
used. It appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News, on which I was an 
advertising solicitor. In twenty years 
these three young men controlled 
three millinery establishments, two 
restaurants, two magazines — The 
Red Book and The Blue Book—much 
real estate, and many other interests. 

There is an interesting story illus- 
trating what a close call they had in 
just missing disaster the first week 
they opened, 

With their small capital they had 
arranged for long credits with several 
wholesale houses, They opened with 
an orchestra, which they put on the 
elevator because the single front 
store was crowded on all three floors. 

A few days later one of the big 
business houses which had given 
them a sixty-day credit of $12,000 
wrote, offering them an extra 2 per 
cent. if the bill would be paid in ten 
days. 

The young men had arranged for 
a loan of $1,500 at the National Bank 
of Illinois. Mr. Eckstein went in to 
see the cashier—Carl Moll, an aggres- 
sive, pushing German, over six feet 
tall. A dozen people were ahead of 
Mr, Eckstein in a line, awaiting Mr. 
Moll’s attention. By the time he 
reached Mr. Moll’s desk there were 
at least a dozen in line behind him. 

Mr. Eckstein started to explain. 
Mr. Moll looked at the card which he 
had dug out of his desk and said: 
“T’ll make it $3,000—next.” 

Mr. Eckstein knew the $12,000 bill 
must be paid. If it was not, every 
other credit man would know it by 
that grape-vine route which credit 
men maintain for information. 

He went dejectedly to lunch. Mr. 
Moll soon after came into the same 


restaurant. Mr. Eckstein smiled. 
Mr. Moll sat down at Mr, Eckstein’s 
table. Mr. Moll chatted pleasantly, 
Then he told Mr. Eckstein he couldn’t 
call him by name but he was suré he 
had met him somewhere. Mr. Eck- 
stein then explained how Mr. Moll 
had recently refused $12,000 which 
Mr. Eckstein must have that after- 
noon. 

Mr. Moll listened patiently. Then 
he told Mr, Eckstein he should have 
come in with a note made out for 
$12,000, with the interest rate blank. 
He should have asked how much Mr. 
Moll would charge for $12,000 for 
ninety days. He should then have 
asked for a lower rate of interest. 
Then he should have filled in the 
amount and handed over the note, 
and Mr. Moll would have approved 
it. Mr. Eckstein said he would go 
back with Mr. Moll and follow his 
advice exactly. This Mr. Eckstein 
did,.and paid the bill that afternoon, 
but embarrassed the house that 
pressed him by refusing to take the 
extra 2 per cent. 





We are an intensely idealistic 
people, and our distinction is that 
we are also most practical. There 
were three elements that con- 
quered the wilderness, settled the 
continent and built up sovereign 
states to add to the strength and 
power of the Federal Union. These 
three elements were idealism, prac- 
ticality and individualism.—Chauncey 
M. Depew. 

x * * 

Look in a man’s eyes for hon- 
esty; around his mouth for weak- 
ness; at his chin for strength; at 
his hands for temperament; at his 
nails for cleanliness. His tongue 
will tell you his experience and un- 
der the questioning of a shrewd 
employer prove or disprove his 
statements as it runs along.— 
George Horace Mortimer. 








nomic value of the plan. And the 
time is coming when labor will 
demand it as preliminary to indus- 
trial relations. 

Offer a man a fair insurance— 
for nothing—with yearly increase 
of $100 for each added year of 
service and note the effect. Em- 
ployer generosity will be met by 
employee appreciation. Contacts are 
humanized. 

The war taught sociological 
mass-play. Group insurance is a 
powerful method for betterment 
of industrial relationships, for sta- 


bilizing industry, for increase of 
efficiency, for decrease of accidents 
by relieving of anxieties the mind 
of the worker—but more, it gives 
fixity to his place in society and 
quiet to his strained soul. This 
helps happiness. And what makes 
for happiness in the individual, the 
home, and the community, reacts 
upon the troubled atmosphere of 
the world at large. Modern prog- 
ress, in its strength, simplicity and 
power for good, has evolved noth- 
ing better than group insurance. 
It pays—both ways. 
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Nearly a Half Century 
of Service in the 
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Actual photo of belt in Chickering factory. 
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LOSE to fifty long years of service for Chickering. 
That is the record of a rubber belt made by the Boston 
Belting Co. for these famous piano makers. 


This achievement is indicative of the way in which com- 
mercial rubber goods made by this company have served 
industry during the past century. Most mechanical rubber 
products now on the market were originated by the Boston 


Belting Co. 


In this plant experiments were conducted that 


were to mean so much to the industrial growth of the entire 


country. 


The Boston Belting Company 
is now specializing on the pro- 
duction of first quality rubber 
belting, rolls, hose, spiral packing 
and corrugated matting. The 
fact that each of these products 
stands high among competition 
may be attributed to the com- 
pany’s century of experience in 
making such material—and to the 
constant progress of the com- 


pany’s engineers in improving 
manufacturing methods that have 
always been basically sound. 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween various makes of mechan- 
ical rubber goods. You owe it to 
your business to procure the best. 
Make the trade mark of the Bos- 
ton Belting Co. your guide post 
to quality and value. 
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BOSTON BELTING CO. 


‘A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214 DEVONSHIRE ST.,BOSTON. 











RUBBER BELTING 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


RUBBER ROLLS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


222 DEVONSHIRE Str.,BosTON ~ 1524 So. WESTERN AVE.,CHICAGO. 


HOSE SPIRAL PACKING 


CORRUGATED. MATTING 
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Communicating 


x; - OEE SS ee BP ie OE es m3 
The main office and bookkeeping department. 


Credit office where charge sales are approved by telephone. 


A phone call or letter to our nearest repre- 
sentative or to our factory at Dayton, Ohio, 
will bring full details concerning this system. 
It is a system that can be arranged to suit 
the needs of any business, large or small. 


ares 


The beautiful building of Shreve & Company 
in San Francisco. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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instantly with the bookkeeping or credit 
department in a business 


ARGE stores, banks, and other business institutions all over the 
country are finding that the National Electric Authorizing 
System is the most satisfactory means of communication between 
those who are in charge of the company’s books and those who 
wait upon the company’s customers. 


By means of this system, bank checks can be authorized for 
payment or charge purchases approved in a few seconds’ time. 


It also enables a company to have its bookkeeping department 
situated at some less congested or less expensive location than 
upon the main floor and yet be in instant communication with 
everyone who comes in contact with customers. 


The following extract from a letter recently received from Shreve & 
Company, of San Francisco, one of the largest jewelry establish- 
ments in the country, is typical of the letters we receive following 
the installation and use of the National Electric Authorizing 
System: 


“‘We wish to express to you our sincere grati- 
fication in regard to the service which your 
system has given us. 


“We are particularly pleased inasmuch as 
you designed and put into effect in our 
establishment a credit system that is espe- 
cially fitting to our business, which requires 
quick and strictly confidential action. 





“The results have been very satisfactory.” 


The salesperson handling a charge 

sale writes the details of the 

transaction on a sales-slip and 

inserts the slip in the telephone, 

as shown in the illustration. The 

slip is automatically approved from ‘ ‘ 

the credit din he matin: The National Cash Register Company 

Bank checks are inserted in the 





telephone by the teller and ap- Dayton, Ohio 
proved for payment in the same . . Te wha 
way. Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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The “Key Man” of Industry— 
A Foreman’s Story 
(Continued from page 142) 


doubt if the value of your time in- 
terviewing these men would equal 
the cost of turnover under less care- 
ful methods of selection. 

“This idea of simply asking a new- 
comer, ‘Where did you work last? 
How long have you been in the 
business? Why did you leave your 
last job? Are you married? Did 
you ever work on stuff like ours?’ 
is too careless a way to pick men. 
Not only that, but it makes the 
fellow feel like he was facing the 
district attorney. 

“Of course, in order to know a 
man’s ability you’ve got to try him 
out, but I believe that if you give the 
average fellow enough chance to talk 
he will tell you a whole lot of things 
that you would never find out by ask- 
ing questions. A man who knows 
his business talks intelligently about 
it; one who does not know soon ad- 
vertises the fact. The fellow who 
knocks everybody that worked in his 
last place is liable to be a poor in- 
vestment. Let them talk, Charley, 
until you’ve got your information. It 
isn’t wasted time. 

“The. foreman who picks his men 
on the basis of their skill, their 
knowledge, and their ability to fit 
into the team is playing safe. In the 
course of a year our foremen add a 
lot of new timber to the organization, 
and I don’t care how carefully they 
go about it.” 

So Charley passed through his 
first experience at hiring men. All 
foremen do not hire their men. Some 
have the final say; some take what 
they get; some have the full respon- 
sibility. It depends on the organi- 
zation. It is difficult, however, to 
find organizations in which the fore- 
man has no share in this selection. 
Even then he has the prerogative of 
continual discharge until he receives 
a satisfactory man. 

Too often there is carelessness in 
putting on new men. Not enough 
thought is given to the cost of mul- 
tiple hiring and firing until the right 
man turns up. Often the standards 
are too high; there is no right man. 
Again, they are too low; anybody 
may be taken on. 

The foreman’s gang is part of the 
organization. The level of the or- 
ganization is no higher than that of 
its units. FForemen are often the re- 
cruiting sergeants of industry—the 
industrial army is what they make it. 
Careful selection reaps its own re- 
ward. 





Do not be in a hurry to succeed. 
What would you have to live for 
afterward? Better make the hori- 
zon your goal; it will always be 
ahead of you.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 
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When Silence Is 


IMING to have the “last word” 

is a habit quite as pronounced 

with type as with tongue. In 
many ways, keeping up the type talk 
is the worst fault because one has 
time to reflect on the little good that 
comes of prolonging unnecessary cor- 
respondence. 

The habit begins with the inexperi- 
enced letter-writer who feels obli- 
gated to answer every letter. He is 
not skilled in ending the exchanges, 
but rather anticipates a series in the 
routine of replies. 

Napoleon’s recommendation to let a 
letter lie long enough and it will 
answer itself, is bad. A prompt 
answer is a mark of courtesy in busi- 
ness which every one should practice. 

But many letters are answered 
when there is nothing more to be said, 
and that is when silence is a BETTER 
LETTER. Among twenty letters re- 
ceived by an executive you may find 
perhaps five—in sales work more— 
and among complaint letters a still 


a Better Letter 


larger number, in which the corres- 
pondence is practically ended and 
needs no reply. 

Studying the point of view of a 
persistent writer on one subject helps 
us to keep silence. You can never 
convince some people. When you 
have previously tried and still the re- 
plies continue, it is wise to drop the 
matter, at least for a time, until cir- 
cumstances change. 

Letters are only conversations in 
type- And how many times in. talk- 
ing, do we feel the other person is 
not listening, but thinking what he 
will say next. So all the letters you 
may write in some instances are “over 
the head” of your réader. Better 
stop writing. 

As for “giving as good as they 
send” in replies, that is bad form, al- 
though many times the temptation is 
strong, as we read the morning’s mail. 
Silence, when nothing need be said, is 
not only an art—it is the eloquence of 
discretion. 








An Interview with Canada’s 
“Man of the Hour” 


(Continued from page 140) 


“It is for that reason that I hope 
Canada soon provides for a con- 
structive and intelligent policy of 
immigration—a policy that will be 
continuously in force from year to 
year and not merely a makeshift 
that will be applied intermittently. 

“From what I have seen thus 
far, I believe it well within the 
range of possibility to reduce the 
deficit on our railway system to 
such a point that it will not be an 
insupportable burden on the ex- 
chequer of the government. This 
is on the assumption that there is 
no great development in the way 
of population, resources, produc- 
tion and so forth in the Dominion. 
I believe also that the services can 
be materially improved. 

“And mark this: If there should 
be—and there is no reason why 
there should not be—that develop- 
ment in population, agriculture, 
minerals, and manufacturing 
which the country merits, then I 
believe the Canadian National 
Railways can be made self-sup- 
porting and will cease to be a 


burden upon the taxpayer. In 
other words, how well _ the 
Canadian Nationals will do from a 
financial point of view depends 
very largely on what the develop- 
ment of the Dominion will be in 
the future. This is one reason 
why I feel so vitally interested in 
immigration and other develop- 
ment problems. 

“IT am convinced, the more I see 
of the Canadian people and of 
Canada’s natural resources and 
study the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, that the Canadian Nationa! 
Railways can be made a useful im- 
plement for the advancement oi 
Canada. I feel that with such a 
property, supported by the co- 
operatiun of the public and the 
loyalty of the staff, it will be pos- 
sible to prove that a railway can 
be operated by the government 
without inefficiency and in the in- 
terest of the people.” 





The moment we let our minds 
quit “going to school” we turn our 
backs on progress and start on the 
down grade, but as long as we 
study and gain the benefits of life 
and experience we may be sure 
that our efforts will be rewarded.— 
Cc. C. L. in “Tips and Nibs.” 
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Japanese. Pre- 
pares the silk 
used in the 
covering on the 
telephone cord. 





Pennsylvanian coal 
miner. Grains of 
coal, inside the 
transmitter, are the 
vocal cords of your 
telephone. 


Alaskan. Your tele- 
phone needs gold 
too, and here’s the 
man who digs it. 


a) British Indian. 
.y Aswarthy miner 
of mica—insula- 
tion inside the 
telephone. 













Russian. He | 
mines iff 
noble meta], GY Egyptian. We must 
platinum, used 

in your tele- 
phone. 
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made your telephone 


IF 


Brazilian. He 
drains rubber 
from a tree. 
Rubber forms 
the case of the 
receiver. 


Irishman raises flax, from 
which is made linen paper 
—used in the 





the 


go to the Nile Val- 
ley for certain cot- 
tons used to insu- 
late wires. 


at Chicago 


ROM a slab of rubber, a bundle of vegetable 

and animal fibres and a curious medley oi 
minerals brought from every corner of the world, 
this man’s skill produces a marvel of precision 
and ruggedness—your telephone. 

He is one of 28,000 men and women at the 
Western Electric works in Chicago. As makers 
of telephones and the countless items of tele- 
phone apparatus, they are setting the standard 
for the whole world. 


Western Efecfric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment 


No. 2 of a series on raw materials. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Amid strange scenes 
in strange lands, the 
picturesque types 
above are gathering 
some of the 19 ma- 
terials needed to 
make your tele- 
phone. 
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How Much 
Should Your 
Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have worked 
hard for and laid _by—how 
much should they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. 
Babson discovered that a defi- 
nite lawgoverns securities and 
their earning power—a law 
that enables you to figure in 
advance whether the price of 
your securities will be higher 
or lower—whether the compa- 
nies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babson 


REPORTS 


These. principles have been 
worked out into what has 
come to be known as the Bab- 
son Method—a plan that is fol- 
lowed today by more than 
10,000 of the keenest execu- 
tives; a plan that enables them 
to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


Principle Holds True 


Thisis the method followed now 
by men investing hundreds of 
thousands but the principle 
applies to every single thou- 
sand dollars of investment. 


Write for Booklet 


You will find the 
whole story— 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, ‘‘ Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.’’ 

Tear Out the 
Memo 
—now—and hand 
it to your secretary 
when you dictate 


the morning’s mail. 
No obligation. 







my ————— 






sueseneeeeant Clip off here ‘Saeeseeesase 


Memo for Your Secretary 
Write Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Weilesl¢y Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Booklet E35 

Getting the Most From Your Money,’ gratis. 


eweGGtaeaaneesenae 


BABSON’ PORTS 
. 
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(Continued from page 129) 


country who have been attending 
the executive sessions of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Rye, N. Y., and 
the net impression was decidedly favorable. 

The South is doing unusually well, both 
agriculturally and industrially. The Pacific 
Slope is extremely cheerful, thanks chiefly 
to a great oil boom in California, unpre- 
cedented real estate developments, the ad- 
vent of greater numbers of industrial es- 
tablishments, full-tide demand for lumber 
at profitable prices, and the general buoy- 
ancy which accompanies the aggressive de- 
velopment of a youngish section getting 
into its stride. A record-breaking demand 
for automobiles, and the boom in industry 
in general, have put the Middle West in 
a cheerful frame of mind. The boom in 
the metal industries has done its part to 
bring prosperity to various centers. In- 
ordinate building activity is under way in 
practically every State. 

And yet, our bankers have not been 
carried away; they are not fostering ill- 
considered expansion or avoidable price- 
boosting. 

To sum up, business and banking lead- 
ers throughout the whole country are act- 
ing on the whole so sanely that the danger 
of harmful inflation has been lessened to 
such an extent that we are justified in tak- 
ing a more confident view of the whole 
outlook. 





Views of Leaders 


The belief that the United States has 
entered into a period of “real pros- 
perity” is entertained by bankers from 
all sections of the country attending 
the spring meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, according to the President of 
the association, J. H. Puelicher of Mil- 
waukee. He said that the present re- 
vival of business largely was due to the 
“conservatism” learned in the United 
States in 1920 and 1921. 

“There are two major aspects of the 
present situation,” said Mr. Puelicher. 
“One is the actual present state of af- 
fairs. The consensus, as it comes to 
me from bankers and business men, is 
that the present period of prosperity 
does not reflect inflation, or a boom in 
the sense of over-stimulated activity. 

“The second major aspect of the sit- 
uation has to do with the question of 
what is necessary to maintain this pros- 
perity. Nowhere among_ responsible 
business men and bankers do I find dis- 
sent from the belief that wider eco- 
nomic education among all the people 
is the outstanding need of the hour. If 
there is any anxiety over the business 
future expressed it is in regard to the 
headway being made in some sections 
by unsound money doctrines. Only by 
sound economic understanding can the 
danger of these fallacies be understood 
and their consequences avoided.” 

That bugaboo of all merchants, a 
“buyers’ strike,” was suggested as a 
possibility by Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany, who declared that, if prices con. 
tinue to rise, something approaching the 
condition of trade in 1921 may be the 
result. He expressed faith, however, 
that conditions will adjust themselves, 
and business men in general realize the 
necessity of caution, so that the pres- 
ent prosperity may be lengthened for 
a material period. 

Colonel William Boyce Thompson, 
financier and industrial magnate, re- 
turning to this country after a six 
months’ sojourn in Europe, declared 
that all reports from the numerous in- 
terests with which he is affiliated 
showed that a healthy condition ex- 
ists in business throughout the coun- 
try, adding: “What my concerns are 
experiencing, the other fellow must 
also be sharing. We have had no wild 
stock market for a long time. In fact, 
I would say the people’s minds in this 
country are nearer an equilibrium than 
anywhere else in the world. There is 
no inclination and no desire among 
leading business men to jack up prices. 
They have not forgotten the lesson of 
1921. The recent slight slowing down 
of buying in some lines is due solely 
to the fact that producers are booked 
at full capacity for some time ahead 
and consumers’ requirements are taken 
care of to some extent for a corre- 
sponding period.” 

There is a wave of prosperity, not 
starting, but already in full tide, in the 
United States from coast to coast, de- 
clares President W. B. Storey of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. This 
is reflected in the shipment of freight 
over the railroads, Mr. Story points 
out, in building and in development 
throughout the country. He states: “It 
is fundamentally sound and based on 
factors which justify it, but there is a 
chance it will be overdone and a check 
suffered comparable to the check busi- 
ness suffered in 1921.” 


Railroad Outlook Promising 


The railroad outlook for 1923 is very 
promising as revival of general busi- 
ness and industrial activities in the last 
half of 1922 has continued, declares 
President Truesdale of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

“Labor misunderstandings are the 
great obstacles to both America and 
Great Britain in winning the place in 
the world’s markets to which their vic- 
tory in the Great War entitles them,” 
said Charles M. Schwab, in an address 
before the British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce. “We won the war, but 
Germany, through the agency of its 
efficient and willing labor, will reap the 
benefit unless Great Britain and Amer- 
ica awaken to the need of introducing 
economy into business that will reduce 
costs. 

“There can be no permanent business 
prosperity in England and the United 
States until there is good business in 
all the countries of the world. England, 
France and America should work to- 
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gether by setting fair prices for their 
exports and giving the producers of 
each of the three nations their fair 
proportion of the business of the 
world.” 

A tour of the textile centers of the 
be South by H. C. Meserve, secretary of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, convinced him that the 








ye industrial history of New England 
5 the would be repeated in the South. 
+ the “It ig not difficult,” he remarked, “to 
rt see to-day in the South a reproduction 
Ives, of the New England mill community of 
* the seventy-five years or less ago.” 
ores. 

for E. H. Gary on Immigration 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 


SOn, 
re 5 8 ee ee RIDING THE TIDES 





si 
aa declared that he was not opposed to 
nghiet oe > ‘A 

in —, = a aa pi - a The wise investor watches the tides of security prices, buys when securities 
ated think our eg IY ea 4 oot are low and sells when securities are high, using the tides to help rather 
ex- ag Pee gee yl Baye vee: | than hinder him just as the mariner uses the tides of the sea. 

. e construe s i , : 
po labor of any kind, to the Government In November, 1919, the Brookmire Service advised selling, and industrial 

or to the public welfare.” stocks fell 41%—In December, 1920, we advised buying, and industrial 
- Production must be encouraged by stocks have already advanced 43%. 
act, keeping prices within reason and within Do you know how the tide is running now? Current Brookmire Bulletins 
his the bounds of the average person, de- will tell you, and they may be had FREE together with a description of 
lan clares John E. Edgerton, president of the Brookmire Service—ask for pamphlet S-7. 
is the National Association of Manufac- 
ng turers. “We are at present in a period 
, isi ity,” Mr. 
- Rice. oe Seca caused y een ACCURATE TIMELY, FORECASTS ON MARKEY TRENOS: 
0 ‘ 
wn for the United States will depend upon 
sly ‘ two things: First, there must be a re- 
ed ’ turn to peace and industry by the peo- 
ad ; ples of the Old World. Second, all 
en classes in industry must come to a eT ae Ie SERVICE INC. 
e- : realization that production of good Bi New York re 

commodities at low cost means not only * The Original System of forecesting from Economic Cycles 
ot a fair return of profit to the manufac- 
1e turer and a fair return of continued 
. wages to the employee, but also a fair 
e return to the public.” 
is : The lull in wholesale buying recently 
t can be taken as a favorable, rather 
8 than unfavorable development, says F — 
| the National City Bank. There has § big Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued 
been no let-up in industrial activity. by this company are well and favor- 


“Apparently,” the bank’s monthly re- 
view of conditions says, “the edge is 
off the demand, or buyers have satisfied 


ably known the world over. 


——— oe oo 


their wants for the present, but the re- : : 
laxation of interest is not interpreted as With a Letter of Credit from us, you are 
signifying any falling off of consump- given at the same time a list of our corre- 


tion or real weakness in the situation 
Production in the principal lines is at 
a very high rate, and measurably mest- 
ing requirements, while the numerous 


spondent banks in every quarter of the 
globe. And wherever your trip may take 


warnings that have been sounded you, any of these banks will be glad to 
against the danger of rapid price ad- : ibl 
vances may have had some influence in serve you in every way possibile. 


tempering the zest of buyers.” 


Travelers’ Checks, which are issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
offer all the advantages of actual currency 
and also the safeguard against your being 
out of pocket if they are lost. 


Present Conditions Normal? 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is optimis- 
tic. “Now,” says Mr. Barnes, “you 
hear on every side words of caution 
about the present business activity in 
America. I am surprised at the men 
who seem to indicate a belief that next 
week, or the week following, it will 
blow down. I don’t mean to throw 
caution to the winds, but when you con- The New York Trust Company 
sider that the production total to-day in 


con ae Lae a Pos poo Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 
100 Broadway 57th St. & Fifth Ave. 
$ 


lower than 1920, perhaps we are only 
in normal and regular demonstration of 
the development of a vast earning and 
buying power in America, which rests 
on a very secure foundation.” 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of investment 
opportunities that are pre- 
sented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as large 
buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal basis. 


Send for our booklet. 
“Odd Lot Trading” 
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Securities 


can be converted into 
cash at a moment’s 
notice — an important 
consideration for the 
investor. 


Odd lot orders make 
them available to inves- 
tors of moderate means. 










We have a special de- 
partment for Odd Lots of 
any listed securities. 


Send for our booklet de- 
scribing the value of this 
plan. 
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Outlook 


Decline Gathers Momentum of “Healthy Reaction” 
—Longer Outlook Still Uncertain 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1920 1921 


1922 


4929 





HE “healthy reaction” of stock 

prices should not have taken by sur- 
prise those who have thoughtfully read 
the “Stock Market Outlook.” In 
“Forbes” for March 3, it was head- 
lined here, “Bulls who look backward 
are salting away their profits.” The 
general average of fifty railroads and 
industrials as used in the chart above 
touched the high for 1923 on March 6. 
In succeeding issues cautionary head- 
lines were used, until, in “Forbes” for 
April 28, it was flatly stated, “Healthy 
reaction needed.” 

And at this writing the market is ap- 
parently in the early stages of a good, 
old-fashioned “healthy reaction.” The 
one thing that, more than the indica- 
tions in the daily news that the business 
boom was getting a bit top-heavy, 
made it clear to experienced traders 
that the market had “gone stale” and 
badly needed a thorough cleaning out 
was the failure of leading stocks to re- 
spond to good news. When a market 
refuses to stretch another notch higher 
under the stimulus of good news it is 
obvious that speculative buying power 
has reached its limits. And when a 
market won’t go up on good news it re- 
quires only a slight emphasis on the 
other side of the picture to bring it 
toppling downward. 

With the market’s trend sharply 
downward, Wall Street, between periods 
of natural recovery which are to be ex- 
pected, will probably give increasing at- 
tention to the signs, now clearly appar- 
ent, of a culmination of the business 
boom. The first faint indications of 
such a change were noted here more 
than two months ago. Probably the 
most notable development is the threat- 
ened collapse of the building boom; 
and the importance of this will be ap- 
preciated when it is remembered that 
requirements of building construction 
in steel, in cement, in brick, in lumber, 
and other materials have been one of 


the main pillars of the prosperity of 
1922 and early 1923. 

The latest “Bulletin” of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York points out 
that building construction has been run- 
ning 80 per cent. above normal and 
that the building shortage has been re- 
duced 25 per cent. in the last eighteen 
months. And now, alarmed by the 
“snowballing” of wages to $12 and $14 
a day for bricklayers and to $7 and $8 
a day for common labor, contractors, 
architects, and other interests in New 
York City have gotten together to 
check the bidding for workers in a 
runaway labor market. Already a great 
deal of speculative and investment build- 
ing has been indefinitely postponed, and 
curtailment on a broad scale seems 
likely to whittle away an important por- 
tion of the heralded five-billion-dollar 
building program for 1923. 

The railroads have made all arrange- 
ments for an addition of 250,000 cars to 
their rolling stock, which, after allow- 
ing for junking of worn-out equipment, 
will mean a net addition of 150,000 cars. 
These orders have all been placed, and 
according to their custom equipment 
manufacturers have covered their raw 
material requirements; so that little 
new buying may be looked for from this 
source. And the automobile boom, also 
fairly well covered by forward com- 
mitments on materials, having reached 
peaks that require brand new super- 
latives to describe, has come to a point 
where one can almost see the other side 
of the peak—which leads downward. It 
always takes two sides to make a peak; 
without the other side there is only a 
line pointing skyward. 

Building construction, railread con- 
struction, automobiles—they have been 
the three pillars of the boom that has 
gained record-breaking velocity in the 
past eighteen months. But they must 
not be imagined as pillars that stand 
sturdily to support an unchanging 
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superstructure; rather they are pillars 
that expand and contract, with the heat 
of enthusiasm and the chill of uncer- 
tainty and depression. And now they 
have reached the limits of expansion, 
while the forces that make for contrac- 
tion have begun to take hardly notice- 
able effect. 


Steel High Around Par 


Let consumption decline only very 
slightly (it has been estimated that a 
10 per cent. contraction in buying ac- 
tivity makes the difference between 
prosperity and depression) and it won’t 
take long for high-record production 
to pile up supplies. 

Probably Wall Street made some 
such mental reservations when it read 
the earnings of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion for the first quarter of 1923. 
Doubts as to the continuance of high- 
tide buying of steel made it seem wise 
not to base hopes on the March show- 
ing of $15,000,000 net. And, moreover, 
it was argued that if the hot pace of 
the March quarter resulted in earnings 
of only about $2.25 a share on Steel 
common, one could not figure, with al- 
lowance for later decreases in buying, 
. °d known higher wage costs, on much 
more than $10 a share for the year. 
And even should $15 be shown, Steel 
common as a 5 per cent. stock, or per- 
haps with 1 per cent. extra, seems high 
enough around par. That was why 
Steel rose half-heartedly, and then 
dropped off to a new low for the year. 


Credit Agencies Report Change 


If further testimony is sought, it is 
interesting to note that two credit 
agencies have added their voices to 
those of the earlier chroniclers of a re- 
tarded business movement. Says “Dun’s 
Review”: “The change has not ap- 
peared in any halting of work at leading 
manufacturing establishments, but 
rather in the abatement of new buying 
and in the check to the rise of prices. 
With declines outnumbering, advances 
during recent weeks, Dun’s Ifst has re- 
flected a decisive reversal of the gen- 
eral trend, and the easier conditions in 
some markets also are indicated by the 
diminished efforts to secure special ad- 
vantages of shipments.” “Bradstreet’s” 
says: “On the other hand, wholesale 
buying and bookings by manufacturers 
for the further future are again quieter, 
while collections still lag.” 

Railroad stocks, having refused to 
move upward independently of the in- 
dustrials, have again proved disappoint- 
ing by joining rather unanimously in 
the sharp decline. Of course, if busi- 
ness in general is to pursue a downward 
course during the summer, the rail- 
roads are bound to feel some dimunition 
in gross and net receipts. Moreover, 
although March receipts have been all 
that could be expected on a number of 
roads, such as the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Southern Railway, the sharp con- 
trast of poor results on such systems as 
the Rock Island and Pennsylvania has 
retarded popular acceptance of any 
theory of general betterment in the 
transportation industry. While there 
should be exceptions, apparently a gen- 
eral forward movement of the railroad 
stocks as a group must await a more 
propitious setting of circumstances. 
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Debenture Bond 
Yielding 8% 


offering unusual oppor- 
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in future surplus earnings. 





Security estimated at 
three million dollars in 
excess of total amount of 
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ment. 
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without obligation on re- 
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Now Available 


An Investment 


Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to 
record the data essential 
both for your own infor- 
mation and for your in- 
come tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit or loss. 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy, leath- 
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especially for the investor 
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his investment account. 
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msh a complimentary copy 
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Sugar Again Is Prince 


UGAR stocks have advanced from 

10 to 20 points since January, when 
raw sugar was selling around 3% cents 
per pound. Since raw sugar is now 
quoted at nearly double the January 
figure, the question arises as to whether 
even these apparently liberal advances 
have discounted the improved earnings 
outlook for sugar producers. An au- 
thority in the sugar trade estimates 
that “as an approximate average, the 
large producers have yet to make and 
sell from 40 to 45 per cent. of their 
season’s product,” and further that this 
percentage for the “several leading 
companies whose shares are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange prob- 
ably means quantities ranging from 
200,000 to 1,000,000 bags or more of raw 
sugar.” Since there are 320 pounds of 
raw sugar in a bag, it is a matter of 
simple arithmetic to figure what the 
advance in the price of raw sugar will 
mean in profits to the producers. There 
is little reason to believe—no matter 
how much one would like to see the 
common necessities of life obtainable 
at minimum cost—that there will be 
any sharp decline in sugar prices while 
the balance of the crop is being mar- 
keted. The Guma-Mejer estimate has 
just been further reduced, to 3,670,000 
tons, as compared with an original es- 
timate of 4,193,500 tons made last De- 
cember, and a reduced estimate of 
3,800,000 tons made in’ February. The 
Government suit should reduce specu- 
lative commitments, but it cannot set 
aside the law of supply and demand, 
which, as one commentator has said, 
“inflicts disagreeable hardships at times 
on producers and at other times on 
consumers, but it has one great advan- 
tage; it is the only workable system 
that has ever been discovered.” 


Sugar Stocks Still Low 


The remarkable change in the earn- 
ings prospects of sugar producers has 
caused increased speculation in the 
sugar shares; but, owing to confusion 
as to estimates of production which 
have been in dispute among crop fore- 
casters, popular sentiment against ad- 
vancing prices, and the action taken 
by the Department of Justice, many 
speculators in stocks have reserved de- 
cision as to whether the rise in raw 
sugar prices has been accomplished in 
a market rigged by gamblers or in a 
market open to the unrestricted and 
natural action and reaction of supply 
and demand. But Wall Street senti- 
ment is now veering to the belief that 
there is a legitimate basis for present 
high prices for the staple, and it will 
be only a step from that to discounting 
greatly improved earnings prospects for 
the sugar shares. In the following table 
current prices of three attractive sugar 
shares are compared with the high 
levels of the last big bull movement 
in these stocks and with the high and 


low levels of last 


omitted) : 


year 


(fraction 


1920 —1922— Noy 
High High Low Aboy 
American Beet Sugar *1 49 32 
American Sugar Rfg. 142 86 en | 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar... 60 28 14 y 


*1919 
Cuban-American 


In “Forbes” for April 28, a “Pointer 
directed attention to American Beg 
Sugar common as one of the attractiy 
sugar shares. Beet Sugar earned $5, 
share in the year just ended and earn. 
ings of $15 a share are estimated fo 
this year, and the stock is apparently 
out of line with the sugars as a group, 
attention having been given mainly to 
producers of raw cane sugar. With 
Beet Sugar as first choice, the second 
choice in the sugar group would prob. 
ably be Cuban-American Sugar. It is 
estimated that Cuban-American, which 
is in excellent financial condition ani 
has the equipment to produce at a very 
low cost, will earn between $10 and $12 
a’ share for the fiscal year ending Sept, 
30, 1923. The company has outstanding 
$9,035,000 bonds, which are likely to be 
redeemed in part before the end of 
this year, $7,893,000 preferred, and $10; 
000,000 common stock of $10 par value. 
Resumption of dividends on the com- 
mon seems likely in the reasonably 
near future. 


Spicer Doing Well 


The Spicer Manufacturing Co, 
whose principal product is universal 
joints for automobiles and motor trucks 
is maintaining the excellent earnings 
record to which attention was recently 
called here. For the first quarter of 
1923, $1.23 was earned on the common, 
against 32 cents in the first quarter of 
1922. 


Westinghouse F inancing 


A corporation that can provide for 
its capital needs through an issuance 
of common stock at par is in an alto- 
gether healthy condition. Westing- 
house stockholders, along with officials 
of the company, should derive much 
satisfaction from the ability of their 
company to provide additional working 
capital in this manner. On March 31, 
1922, Westinghouse Electric had net 
quick assets of $85,352,001. With the 
cash proceeds of the sale of about $15,- 
000,000 new common stock and the in- 
crement to cash assets due to undivided 
profits for the year ended March 31, 
1923, it is estimated that Westinghouse 
now has a working capital balance of 
fully $105,000,000. Chairman Tripp es- 
timates profits for dividends in the 
yéar just ended at $12,000,000, which js 
fully double the $5,837,389 earned in 
the previous fiscal year, and equal to 
$8 or 16 per cent. on the present out- 
standing amount of common ($50 par 
value), and would show a surplus of 
$5,000,000 after dividend payments on 
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Federal Reserve 
Board's index 
shows basic In- 
dustrial ee? 
tion in U.S. is 
now greater than 
in the boom year 
of 1920. 
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ment values. 

Send for our special list, 
just prepared, of 25 Indus- 
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Ask for List F-61 
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Should Stocks 
Be Sold? 


It is just as essential to sell stocks 
at the right time, as to buy them 
low. 


Over-staying a bull market is 
costly. We are now within five 
points—on the average—of the 
extreme peak of this bull move- 
ment. 


TIME TO SELL? 


This vital question — whether 
stocks should be sold immedi- 
ately or held for a further up- 
ward movement later in the 
year, is discussed in detail in 
our Investment and Specula- 
tive Bulletin—recently off the 
press. At this particular time 
such an analysis is invaluable to 
every investor. 

The analysis is a portion of our Com- 
plete Educational, Investment and 


Speculative Service—the only Service 
of its kind in the financial world. 


A few copies are available for FREE 
distribution. 


Simply Ash for}Bulletin¥FM-12 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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the increased common stock capitaliza- 
tion. With the demands for central 
station equipment growing very rapid- 
ly, and with the known relation be- 
tween central station power output and 
the demand for industrial and house- 
hold equipment, Westinghouse is ap- 
parently facing a long period of 
expanding earnings. 


Maxwell Doing Better 


One of the strongest points about 
Maxwell Motors is its very able man- 
agement. It is reported that for the first 
quarter of 1923, fully $1,000,000 was 
earned, against a loss of $600,000 in the 
first three months of last year. Max- 
well “A” and “B” are good speculations 
to hold through reactions for higher ul- 
timate prices. 


Central Leather’s Earnings 


Central Leather has at last begun to 
make good on predictions of a come- 
back in earning power. Earnings re- 
sults for the first quarter of 1923 
should be most gratifying to those 
stockholders who have had the pa- 
tience to hold on. Surplus after bond 
interest was $1,490,977, as compared 
with a deficit of $230,217 after inter- 
est charges in the first three months 
of 1922. After allowing for the pre- 
ferred dividend, i may be figured that 
earnings were equal to better than 
$2.25 a share on the common stock, or 
at an annual rate of $9. Of course, 
there is little likelihood of the com- 
mon stock sharing in these earnings 
for some time for the reason that no 
preferred dividends have been paid for 
two years during which time there has 
piled up an accumulation of 14 per cent. 
in back dividends. But current earn- 
ings are at the annual rate of about 
$18 a share on the preferred; so that 
there is room for some little specula- 
tive advance in the common shares on 
the hope of a fairly speedy clearing 
up of dividend arrears. 


Good Action 


Kelly-Springfield and U. S. Rubber 
continue to act very well stockmarket- 
wise, and apparently there is no reason 
why holders of these shares should not 
continue to look for higher prices before 
the main market movement culminates— 
or even after the main trend turns 
downward. A recent analysis of U. S. 
Rubber lays special stress upon the cor- 
poration’s “strategic position” with re- 
spect to crude rubber supplies, pointing 
out that U. S. Rubber’s big plantation 
development in Sumatra and its smaller 
project in the Malayan Peninsula have 
been so efficiently built up that it is 
said rubber can be laid down in the 
United States at half current New York 
market prices. It is also pointed out 
that a profit of $2,500,000 on a produc- 
tion of 14,000,000 pounds of rubber (es- 
timated) this year will be practically six 
months’ dividend requirements on the 
preferred stock. It was emphasized in 
the latest annual report that no part of 
the profits or surplus of the plantations 
had been included in the reports. Earn- 
ings for the first half of this year are 
being estimated at between $5 and $6 
a share on the common, while for the 
full year estimates range as high as $12 
to $14 a share 
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More people own 


electric light and power se- 
curities than any other form 
of investment except Liberty 
Bonds. 


When 1,450,000 investors 
thus express a preference 
there must be a substantial 
basis of merit. 


Well-managed and favorably 
located electric light and 
power companies have 
shown more steady growth 
and more consistent earning 
power than any other line of 
business. 

Their securities are particu- 
larly suited to the needs of 
the average investor, com- 
bining safety, high yield, and 
steady income year after 
year. 


We offer a choice selection of 
these attractive issues. Send for 
copy of our “Bond Topics” de- 
scribing current offerings. 


Ask for C 200 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with each 
one of our out-of-town cus- 
tomers and helps him select in- 
vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 

Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is 
no reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet | 
“Investing by Mail” 

to those interested, on request 
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For The 
| Busy Investor 


Do you keep yourself fully 
informed at all times as 
to all matters of import- 
ance pertaining to your 
securities? 

If not, and you have not 
the time or opportunity, 
our Investors’ Informa- 
tion Department will be 
glad to mail you, without 
obligation, the latest 
available earnings, bal- 
ance sheet, changes in 
capitalization or funded 
debt, quotations, etc., on 
any security in which you 
may be interested. 


Lansburgh 
Brothers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

30 Broad St., New York 










































Cities Service Co. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


High’ Interest Yield 
Unusually Well Protected 


Earning power through diver- 
sity of interest is the outstanding 
feature of the current financial 
position of Cities Service Co., 
which embraces over 60 public 
utilities and more than 40 oil 
and natural gas properties, suc- 
cessfully operated under unified 
management. 


Dividends on Cities Service Pre- 
ferred stock were earned 2.55 
times in the year ended March 
31, 1923, when earnings from the 
Public Utility Division alone 
were more than sufficient to 
meet all interest charges as well 
as the Preferred dividend re- 
quirements. 


Send for Circular P-16 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of Railroad Stocks with Long-Pull Specy. 
lative Possibilities 
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By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE present level of railroad stocks 
appears to be far below that war- 
ranted by the outlook for the trans- 
portation industry. The Transportation 
Act of 1920 provides that rates shall be 
sufficient to allow a fair return (5.75 
per cent.) on the capital invested. The 
railroads have not earned’ a fair return 
during the last six years, but they are 
on the way to doing so in 1923. 
Under normal operating conditions 
present rates should allow a consider- 
ably larger return than 5.75 per cent., 


roads which have already reported {o, 
March shows a gain of about 12 pe 
cent. over March, 1922, and _ includg 
several of the coal roads which are ng 
making a very satisfactory record. 
The railroads have been very cop. 
servative in their financing during the 
last several years, principally becaug 
of unsatisfactory credit conditions an 
impaired earning power which has made 
investors somewhat doubtful. The lat. 
ter difficulty is apparently being re. 
moved and, barring a return of high 








Low-Priced Rails for 


Chicago Great Western, pfd........... 
Chicago, Milw. & St. Paul, pfd......... 
Mo., Kansas & Texas (new).........- 
i -. Sree ee on 
Pittsburgh & West Va..............6. 
St. Louis, San Francisco, pfd.......... 
St. Lows Southwestern... ......0.sccee 
DOGRENTE FMM, BOE. cccccccccccccese 
Western Maryland, 2nd pfd............ 


Speculative Investment 


r——1922-— c—1923—_ Current 

High Low High Low Price 
24% 7 17 8% 13 
55% 29 45% 32% 38 
19% 7% 17 13% 12 
63% 40 49 41% 40 
414 23 42 33% 41 
56 34% 50 37 4i 
36% 20% 36% 2834 30 
143% 4% 13% 85% ll 
28% =13 26% 22 23 








and it is probable that rate reductions 
will take place before long. The nat- 
ural trend of freight rates is downward 
because a greater volume of business 
can be handled from year to year with- 
out expenses increasing proportionate- 
ly. This is achieved through better 
terminal facilities, faster movement of 
trains, larger loadings and greater effi- 
ciency in other directions. A cut in 
rates, therefore, is entirely normal and 
should not alarm stockholders. It is to 
be emphasized that rates cannot be re- 
duced to levels lower than those allow- 
ing a fair return on proper valuation. 

In 1916, 6.39 per cent. was earned on 
property valuation and in that year the 
average for 20 rails reached a level 
approximately 27 points above the pres- 
ent average for the same stocks. The 
record high was reached in 1906, ap- 
proximately 53 points above present 
prices. 

Weekly loadings of freight cars, 
which may be likened to production in 
an industrial concern, are the greatest 
in the history. Since car loadings meas- 
ure the volume of freight traffic, it is 
naturally expected that gross revenues 
should make new high records, and this 
conclusion is being borne out by in- 
come statements. The question is 
whether the large increase in revenues 
will be absorbed by higher operating 
costs. In February this happened be- 
cause of severe weather conditions and 
an unusual effort to repair equipment 
for the tremendous volume of business 
in sight. With March, however, oper- 
ating conditions have improved mate- 
rially, and net income is generally ex- 
ceeding that of March, 1922, when the 
class I railways earned at the annual 
rate of 5.83 per cent. on property val- 
uation. The average for twenty-five 


money rates, much of the deferred 
financing will be undertaken this year. 
Such capital as has been necessary for 
immediate improvements has come out 
of earnings, through short-term notes, 
or by other temporary means. Mean- 
while, property valuation has grown 
substantially. Outstanding  capitaliza- 
tion is now in the ratio of about 60 per 
cent. bonds and 40 per cent. stocks. 

The trend has been from stocks to 
bonds for a number of years because 
earning power has not been sufficient 
to permit sale of junior securities ex- 
cept in isolated cases. The preponder- 
ance of bonds is not yet causing trouble 
but any further gain would likely make 
fixed charges burdensome. In_ the 
financing of the future considerable ef- 
fort will undoubtedly be made to bring 
about a better balance, but stocks can 
be sold only if earning power is suffi- 
cient to pay reasonable dividends. From 
the present outlook for earnings the 
time is approaching when preferred 
stock issues can be successfully mar- 
keted. Last year the senior stock of- 
ferings of Illinois Central and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio met with success and 
similar issues can be looked for, pro- 
vided there are no drastic changes in 
credit conditions. 

A list of nine low-priced, non-divi- 
dend paying common stocks is sug- 
gested here for speculation. Stocks 
have been chosen which are showing 2 
satisfactory increase in earning power 
and which are not open to objections, 
because of lack of working capital, un- 
favorable operating territory, or other 
similar obstacles. The entire group 
should be purchased with the commit- 
ments equally distributed and not con- 
centrated on one issue. This elemi- 
nates the possibility of unfavorable de- 
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yelopments of a local character affect- 
ing the entire investment. 

Chicago Great Western earned only 
36 per cent. of fixed charges in 1922, 
but for the first two months of this 
year earnings were at the rate of 78 
per cent. of the requirement. A better 
outlook in both the agricultural and 
mining industry is very helpful. As 
recently as 1919 the stock paid a divi- 
dend and sold above 30. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has a 
large burden of funded debt and a part 
of its line has not developed traffic to 
which it is entitled. Fixed charges 
were not earned last year, but now are 
being fully covered with a small bal- 
ance available for the preferred. It is 
not likely that the old earning power 
will be recovered for a_ considerable 
length of time, but the outlook is much 
more encouraging than it has been for 
several years. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas has been 
showing up very well since its reor- 
ganization and should show satisfactory 
earnings for the common stock in 1923. 
The company is increasing its equip- 
ment and terminal facilities in antici- 
pation of a heavy volume of traffic. 

Missouri Pacific is potentially a sat- 
isfactory earner, and while results last 
year were disappointing, they are re- 
garded as temporary. A large percent- 
age of its trafic is made up of mine 
products and these have been moving 
at a low rate until recently. A turn for 
the better is believed to be at hand. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia is show- 
ing a remarkable gain in net income. 
In the first three months of this year 
net was $884,031, against $304,987 in the 
corresponding period of 1922. This is 
more than sufficient to pay the pre- 
ferred dividends for the entire year. 

St. Louis, San Francisco preferred is 
believed to be not far from the divi- 
dend class and its outlook is promising. 
There is only $7,584,300 of the preferred 
outstanding which has a dividend re- 
quirement of less than $500,000 a year. 
Earnings are considerably exceeding 
this requirement at present. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


St. Louis Southwestern earned at the 
annual rate of $9.38 a share on the 
common stock in the first two months 
of this year, and actually $7.84 a share 
in 1922. This stock is one of the most 
promising among common issues. 

Seaboard Airline has been showing 
steady improvement for a number of 
months and all danger of receivershsip 
seems past. The road should cover its 
fixed charges in 1923 with a sizeable 
balance applicable to the preferred. 
Western Maryland also has been mak- 
ing remarkable progress of late, and 
earned at the rate of over 5 per cent. 
on the 2nd preferred in the first three 
months of 1923. 





Ninety-two oil promoters were indicted 
by the Federal Grand Jury at Fort Worth, 
Texas, on charges of using the mails to 
defraud. The oil companies involved have 
taken in over $7,000,000 in cash, and into 
three of the companies were merged 458 
companies which had sold $136,000,000 in 
Stock, the investigation showed. 








payment plan. 





The Strength of 
Nation-wide Ownership 


Eien American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has over 250,000 
stockholders including more than 
47,000 Bell System employees. Be- 
sides, about 100,000 employees are 
now paying for stock on a partial- 


These facts explain in part why the 
company is such a stable institution 
—why its success based on efficient 
and hard work will continue and 
why it is financially strong. 


A. T. & T. derives the greater part 
of its revenues from its holdings in 
the Bell System. These revenues, 
added to its other earnings, enable 
it to pay 9% dividends on its stock 
which is a safe investment. 


This stock can be bought today in the open 
market to yield about 7%. Full information of 
this investment will be sent on request. Write. 











195 Broadway 





ABELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 





NEW YORK 

















Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for Copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions”’ 


Please mention F-434 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 











I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or these wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. ef N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
489 FIFTH AVE. 

Opposite Public Library 


ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 


Write for our Special 
April Market Review 


Studebaker 
U. S. Rubber 
Sinclair Oil 
Westinghouse 
American Locomotive 
A copy will be mailed 
free on request. Ask for B-3 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS 


a - - $4.00 
- - $10.00 
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Ducking Responsibility 


means side-stepping success. 


You are responsible for the use 
of your present earning power 
to provide for your future—per- 
haps for the future of others. 


Pick a plan that will help you— 
one that will increase your in- 
come by substantial returns on 
the money you accumulate. 


If you keep your money idle or 
earning only nominal interest, 
you are wasting it. 


Put it into bonds—sound, in- 
come-paying bonds that you 
can turn into cash at any time. 


We have a choice selection of 
such bonds, listed on the New 
York Stock ExcHange or of 
equal quality, in $500 denomina- 
tions for the average investor. 


May be purchased 
outright or on Par- 
tial Payment Plan. 


Send today for current list 
and descriptive literature. 


Herkins & Company 
Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























B. R. T. 


Underlying Issues 


We invite inquiries 
on the underlying 
Bonds of this sys- 
tem, which are un- 
disturbed or to be re- 
instated under the 
Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Plan of Re- 
organization. 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 
; Investment Securities 
2 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 














Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Check to Rising Commodity Prices Has Stimulat. 


ing Effect in Bond Market 
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Been list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations, 
The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he 


intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


7—1920-21-22—, ——1923——, Now 


High Low High 
LCD Liberty 3%s*.... .. June 15, 1947 101.90 86.00 101.30 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15, 1942 99.10 81.10 99.30 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*...Sept. 15, 1928 99.18 85.00 99.60 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 100.24 94.72 99.60 
LCD Treasury 4%s*..... Oct. 15, 1952 “ ooos 20110 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Maturity 
ee Oe ao iis vind bans cea tadees 1945 
fe ae Le RE ee ee 1937 
ee Es ee 1957 
«2 Bi Ee Lee ere 1925 
CI Wie: Micsntathdessncbustsseedcosenes 1952 
M Dominion of Canada 5s...........cscceeceee ‘1931 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Maturity 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen 4s....... 1995 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*................. 1952 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%s*......... 1987 
BE Eee Ms GANEME Be BD. BOE BEB. ook cc cccccccccvcs 1998 
M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s*...........cccccccoess 1968 
BP ED IE Gg inci ncn cccsavecvesvocs 1955 
ee eS Sere ee 1947 

Second Grade 

Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s............0.. 1933 
D Chesapeake © CRG F6...5... ccc ccccecccscss 1946 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s..............0.. 1929 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s.............. 1935 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s....... 1928 
CD Virginian Railway Ist Se........ccccsccccces 1962 

Public Utility Bonds 

Maturity 
ae ee Fee 1929 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s............. 1961 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s..........seceeeeee 1947 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s................. 1943 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s............0....00- 1944 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s................. 1947 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s.............00c00- 1926 
Re Ee SS 2S eae 1932 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s.................... 1952 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s................. 1947 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. 7s..............2:- 1931 





Low About 

100.29 101.90 
96.24 97.13 
97.25 98.70 
96.27 97.16 
98.10 98.30 


Price 
About 
10834 
104 
105% 


100 


Yield 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M =$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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Investor Going Into Market 


Should Make Temporary 
Selections 


DECIDEDLY more conservative 
A attitude on the part of business 
leaders and a general realization by the 
public that the advances in commodity 
prices during recent months have not 
been entirely due to legitimate demand, 
in many cases, have resulted in a show 
of price stabilization since the’ first of 
April. Acceptable indexes show a slight 
recession in all prices on the average. 
Whether or not the peak on the present 
movement has been reached cannot be 
decided definitely, but if not, it is prob- 
able that close to the top has been 
seen. 

This change in the trend of prices, 
as slight as it has been, has proved to 
be of stimulating effect in the bond 
market. lf commodity prices hold the 
present level or react, the maximum 
credit strain on this account is over 
and interest rates may be expected to 
decline. As a matter of fact, money 
rates have had an easier tone for sev- 
eral weeks, probably as a direct re- 
flection to the check in the upward 
trend to commodities. This may be re- 
garded as a belated seasonable move- 
ment which usually has its inception in 
February or early March, but was off- 
set this year by unusual commercial de- 
mands attending higher prices and 
increased production. Since the low 
level for the year on March 27, av- 
erage bond prices have recovered about 
one point. 


Outlook Uncertain 


The future trend of bond prices will 
be determined, of course, by the cost 
of credit and this in turn will be fixed 
by business demands. In the past, fol- 
lowing a war, there has been a pro- 
tracted period of declining interest 
rates and commodity prices. However, 
there is no parallel to the last war and 
the investor is without precedent. The 
United States has made an unusual re- 
covery while a large part of the world, 
especially that of consequence in finance, 
has almost entirely dropped out as 
a factor in the present situation. Some 
authorities look for a repetition of for- 
mer performances and a slow move- 
ment upward in bond prices for a 
period of years. Frankly, there are so 
many variable elements that deductions 
are composed largely of guesses. In a 
year from now, it will perhaps be more 
clearly indicated as to what may be 
expected. 

Meanwhile the investor going into 
the market should make temporary se- 
lections, or, if willing to buy second grade 
bonds, he should select those showing 
a yield so high that it will not be af- 
fected by moderate fluctuations in the 
money market. Normally there is a 
lull in business during the summer at 
which time interest rates are low and 
bond prices are strong. In the autumn 
production increases and crop harvest- 
ing and marketing requirements de- 
velop. This always results in higher 
interest rates accompanied by a reac- 
tion in bond prices. The current buy- 
er of temporary investments can hold 
until the autumn brings a reaction in 
the bond market and then switch into 
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] F you have been fol- 
lowing our recent ad- 
7ertisements in Forbes 
—on bonds as invest- 
ments, you may have 
asked yourself— 


“What personal help 
could The National 
City Company give me 
in the investment of 
my funds.” 


We shall be glad to 
tell you. 





Cut on this line 


_—— eS oe ee ee ee Se eee eee ow eee ee ee eee eee ee ee fee ee ee ee ee pee ee ee eet ee eet eet gee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee 


The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various mag- 
azines. Without any obligation on my part please tell me 
what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 


Name 





Address 








City. 


State 








longer term paper. This provided, of 
course, the outlook warrants his doing 
so. 

Those who purchase bonds at the 
low prices of 1920 and 1921 have per- 
manent investments which they prob- 
ably will not be able to duplicate for 
years to come and they should give no 
consideration to the fluctuations of the 
bond market now taking place. It is 
possible that they can sell a little later 
on and repurchase in the fall at a 
profit, but it would probably not 
amount to more than two or three 
points and the risk and trouble would 
scarcely warrant doing this. The table 
on the opposite page gives both long- 
and short-term bonds suggestions of 


various grades. A choice may be made 
from this to meet ordinary require- 
ments. 





Advocating a “system of selection of 
immigrants, through tests, under quan- 
titative restrictions,” Secretary Davis 
told members of the Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters that 20.63 
per cent. of the inmates of institutions 
for feebleminded, insane asylums and 
jails in the United States are foreign 
born. The percentage of persons of 
foreign birth, or having one or both 
parents foreign born, in the institutions, 
he estimated at 44.09. Army tests, he 
declared, rated 6,346,856 aliens as “in- 
ferior or very inferior.” 
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Producers 


and 


Refiners 


Corporation 


AN analysis showing 
the actual and potential 
values behind this com- 
pany and outlining the 
factors combining to 
increase its earning ca- 
pacity may be had 
upon request. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Members of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


15 Broad Street, New York 
1428 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


as 











Diversification 
—a Strong Safeguard 


IVERSIFICATION is 

one of the most desir- 
able of investment safe- 
guards—the one that adds 
stability by the law of aver- 
ages. 


We recommend Bonds, 
Notes and Preferred Stock 
of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


The operated utilities of this 
company serve 625 cities and 
towns with 2,367,000 population 
in 16 states. 


Write now for our new book- 
let describing how these invest- 
ments may be made on the 
Monthly Investment Plan. 


Ask for circular BJ-161 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


208 8. La Salle St., Chicago 


New York Beston 
111 Breadway 14 State St. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


The Pitfalls of Mortgage Investments, and How 
They May Be Avoided 


By R. D. Maxwell 


| eed conflicting reports and much 
circular matter have been issued 
during the last few years regarding real 
estate securities. Letters recently re- 
ceived by the writer indicate that the 
material contained in many of the bond 
prospectuses confuses the average in- 
vestor, who, after reading a mass of 
mortgage literature, is at sea regarding 
the merits of such real estate securities. 

The first and paramount feature of 
any investment is safety of principal. 
There is no doubt that first mortgage 
real estate bonds afford one of the best 
means for investing with safety of prin- 
cipal. 

Since very early times it has been 
customary for owners of realty to bor- 
row money, pledging their property for 
its repayment. This method of borrow- 
ing money differs from securing a loan 
through the pledge of personal property 
in that personal property may be con- 
cealed or moved away. Furthermore, 
even a loan secured by promissory 
notes, while probably good when made, 
is subject to the borrower’s financial 
condition when the time comes for re- 
payment. In the real estate field, no 
matter what happens to be the personal 
credit of the borrower, there is always 
the land as security behind the loan. 

As a result of the confidence felt by 
a large class of conservative investors 
who realize the value of such stable se- 
curity, real estate bankers have been 
able to obtain large sums with which 
to construct buildings. This is the main 
reason why a large part of the realty 
in large cities is covered by mortgages 
as security for loans. 


Mortgages Seldom Foreclosed 


In the event of failure to pay a mort- 
gage loan when due or of default in 
interest, the lender who accepts a 
pledge of property for security may 
usually, with the consent of the bor- 
rower, take possession of the mort- 
gaged property. This does not give 
him any better title to the property 
than he had under the mortgage, but 
it does entitle him to collect the bene- 
fits accruing through possession of the 
property. The lender’s right of posses- 
sion ceases as soon as his claim has 
been liquidated and the proceeds, in 
case of foreclosure, are paid to the bor- 
rower. In case the mortgage claim is 
liquidated from the benefits derived from 
the property, the property is then re- 
turned to the mortgagor. 

Mortgage bonds are integral parts of 
a blanket mortgage, and bondholders 
have the same rights as the mortgage 
holder, with the same degree of safety. 
This is one of the many reasons why 
first mortgage real estate bonds enjoy 
such a wide demand for investment 
purposes. 

In view of the care with which re- 
liable bond houses loan on real estate, 
it is seldom that properly secured real 
estate mortgage bonds are foreclosed. 
In spite of this, however, any one con- 
templating the purchase of mortgage 


bonds should always ascertain the pro. 
visions underlying the loan. The per. 
centage loaned against any given prop. 
erty will usually determine whether o, 
not bondholders will receive anything 
in case of foreclosure. 

Reliable houses usually issue bonds 
up to about 65 or 70 per cent. of the 
valuation of the property as set by 
expert appraisors. The writer had oc. 
casion recently to survey some prop. 
erty upon which bonds had been issued 
for the total appraised valuation. Com. 
missions brought the total loan up to 
approximately 105 per cent. It does 
not take much imagination to realize 
what will happen if real estate in that 
particular neighborhood drops in value. 


Taxes Are Prior Claim 


Ownership of property is always sub- 
ject to the right of the State to levy 
taxes for the purpose of obtaining funds 
to meet the expense of running the 
Government. This right comes ahead 
of all other liens, and if the cost of 
Government in any particular locality 
or community becomes greater, tax 
rates will be increased. This entails 
an additional burden on the borrower, 
and if taxes are not paid the prior 
claim of the State against the property 
arises. The average investor finds it 
dificult to examine tax records and as- 
certain provisions pertaining to other 
municipal charges such as water rates 
and possible assessments due to the 
construction of new water facilities or 
improvements such as walks, roadways, 
etc. Any one of the charges mentioned 
is a prior charge to that of mortgage 
interest or principal, The inability of 
many borrowers to pay the interest on 
mortgage claims after they have con- 
structed the improvements for which 
the money was obtained has been due 
to an unforeseen or extra large assess- 
ment which exceeded the earning ca- 
pacity of the property. 

To guard against all these contin- 
gencies many of the mortgage institu- 
tions examine the records and ascertain 
whether or not all taxes and liens have 
been paid; so that no claim will be 
placed against the property prior to 
that of the bondholder. Furthermore, 
they also see that all future claims are 
paid promptly. If a claim which might 
affect the status of a bond issue is en- 
tered against a particular property, re- 
liable bond houses will usually look 
after all the details and see that the 
claim is adjusted equitably to all par- 
ties concerned. This saves the bond- 
holder much trouble, and, in fact, it 
relieves him from practically all worry 
concerning his commitment. 





Secretary Mellon is preparing to an- 
nounce a $500,000,000 offering of Gov- 
ernment securities—the last step in 
refunding of the $7,000,000,000 short 
dated debt. The new securities are ex- 
pected to be dated May 15, instead of 
May 20 when the remaining Victory 
notes mature. 
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How D. C. Jackling has been elected presi- 

dent of the Chino Copper Company to ° 

fill the vacancy caused by the death of Wh ere 

c. M. MacNeill. ; 

N. A. Oudin was added to the board can I get a 7% income 

€ pro. of directors of the International General return? 
€ per. Electric Co. , 
Prop. Seymour L. Cromwell, president, and : 
her or Warren B. Nash, treasurer, of the New Will 


y thing York Stock Exchange, were elected 


directors of the Audit Company of New my P rincipal be adequate- 





bonds York. ly protected? 

f the John L. Pratt, vice-president of the 

t by General Motors Company, and De Witt ° 

d oc. Page, president and general manager of The Booklet pictured here 

Prop- J the New Departure Manufacturing Co., will answer these questions. 

rs were elected directors of General 

. Motors. It carries you through fr i 

1p to Secretary of War Weeks announced at ° y t = om the creation of the 
a the awarding of Distinguished Service investment opportunity, the protection of your 
reed Medals to ten former members of the : : . se 
i 1 Ge tedeeios Een Sie aoe investment, the certainty of the 7% interest (pay 
alue. HR pope Yeatman, Leland L. Summers, able every six months) to the return of your 


Leonard J. Replogle, Robert S. Brook- 


ings, Charles Edgar, F. E. Fletcher, principal in two to ten years, according to your 


sub- Hugh Frayne, Alexander Legge, wishes. 

levy and Charles C. MacDowell. . : ; 

unds Frederick Peirce & Co., of New York We will mail you this Booklet upon request. 
and Philadelphia, announce the removal 
of their New York office to 60 Wall 
Street. The opening of the new office Caldwell & Company 


marks the twenty-first anniversary of 


Mr. Peirce’s entrance into the bond Investment Bankers 


business. 607 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 
5 ; ni New York Detroit st. Louis Chicago New Orleans Knoxville 
Birmingham Cincinnati Chattanooga 




















GENERAL MOTORS 


7% and 6% Debenture Stocks 


Dividends payable quarterly, Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, and Nov. 1 





BUSINESS: General Motors ranks first in automotive industry in value 
of annual output. Products include Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland 
A Bond To Buy and Oldsmobile motor cars, GMC Trucks, Delco Electric Systems, 


‘ Hyatt Roller Bearings, Fisher Bodies, etc. 
For Peace of Mind— 
: EARNINGS: Earnings for first quarter of 1923 were $19,406,123, or approx- 





Unaffected by business depressions, imately 11.4 times quarterly dividend requirement on Debenture and 
ss labor troubles, tariff changes, plant Preferred Stocks. Net earnings for 1922 were $51,496,135, or 8 times 
"i depreciation, etc., Collateral Bankers dividend requirements. For 4 years, 1919 to 1922, inclusive, despite 
m is engaged in one of the most stable losses in 1921, net earnings averaged over 4 times dividend require- 
: and lucrative branches of banking— ments on the present outstanding Senior Securities. For 9 years, 

a business which knows no seasons 1912 to 1920, inclusive, average net income available for Senior dividends 
e but steadily makes money every was 11 times dividend requirements. 

O month of the year. 

> SALES: Net sales for 1922 amounted to $463,706,733. Sales for first quar- 
e 7 % Plus Profit Sharing ter of 1923 totaled 176,417 cars and trucks, the largest quarter’s business 
t in General Motors history. 


This Profit Sharing Debenture Bond pays 7% 


and carries Profit Sharing Certificate which ASSETS: Net Current and Working Assets as of December 31, 1922, were 
nia ae = te wi : 4 ; 

ser eno? tpn pir sole ty ay te $126,476,237, or more than $115 per share on the a —y Pre- 
Our 36:Year Reseed te You ferred Stocks. Net Tangible Assets (exclusive of good will, etc.) 


amounted to $382,310,252, or more than $350 per share. Company has 


P i a ; 3 
valet Sn oat: Saas Sale no bonded debt. Market value of Common Stock is now in excess 


ommendation. For full particu- 


lars of this liberal return with no of $330,000,000. 
alee 2, a oe We recommend General Motors 7% and 6% Debenture Stocks for Invest- 


ment. They are listed on New York Stock Exchange and are now selling at 





Sa SERPS eB eeee eee ee Se ee es % 
Prices to Yield nearly 7% 
Clarence Hodson fo 
TECALIZE t N tt D BONDS Dominick & Dominick Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
} AVERAGE 
Broad Du Pont Buil 
135 Broadway New York — aw UNew York. “Wieiaten 
Send me Vescriptive Circular -24 . A : : 
Newer Ss so sick The above information, while not guaranteed, is obtained from sources which we believe 


to be reliable. 
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36 Pages 
of Useful Bond 


Information 


"TH experienced aswell 
as the beginning bond 
buyer will find it valu- 
able to have at hand acopy 
of our booklet, “BONDS— 
Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined.” 

This book provides adi- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experi- 
ence or wide reading con- 
cerned with investments. 

It is indexed for ready 
reference and covers ques- 
tions which long observa- 
tion has shown most fre- 
quently present themselves 
to investors when select- 
ing or handling their bond 
investments. 

Nen-technical defini- 
tions of commonly used 
bond terms are included. 

We shall welcome the 
opportunity to place this 
booklet in the hands of any 
one to whom it may be 


Write for Booklet D-05 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAS NEW YORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt. 14WallStreet 82DevonshireSt. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. SecurityBldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat’lBankBldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


suseesesc Mail to Nearest Officessssesesss 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me covy of booklet D-o5 














“‘Bonds—Questions s nswered—Terms 
Defined.” 


Name. Coeeee COCO e CHEESES BEEEEE® 


Street.... eeeeeesece eeee eeeeeeeeeee 
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nvestors’ 


Book f Booklets } - 
Department 





see) 


To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book ¢ 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed to 4 
free of charge. 


Lisman’s Review—A review prepared 
for the purpose of giving the investor 
the best in market news and dealing 
largely with railroad conditions. Write 
to F. J. Lisman & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 

How Wilkinson Became Rich — A 
story of real life, telling how a man 
with ordinary means built up a com- 
fortable fortune through investing. This 
very interesting booklet will be sent on 
request to G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Producers and Refiners Corporation 
—A pamphlet giving a thorough and 
descriptive illustration as to the stand- 
ing of this corporation will be sent on 
request to C. D. Barney & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

Investment Bulletin — Published 
weekly and sent free on request to 
Henry L. ‘Doherty & Co. 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


A Letter of Timeliness—A letter on 
market conditions published for the in- 
vestor. Will be sent upon request to 
Carreau & Snedeker, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 59 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

How to Select Safe Bonds—A copy 
of this booklet will be sent to interested 
investors. It contains facts of prime 
importance and should be carefully 
read. George M. Forman & Co., De- 
partment 512, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

An Investment Record Book—For 
your own personal use to keep records 
of bond purchases and sales, with sub- 
division for other details necessary to 
investing, will be sent free on request 
to Floyd, Jones, Vivian & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 14 
Wall Street, New York City. Ask for 
FM. 

Paterson Brothers Tobacco Corpora- 
tion—A circular regarding this corpora- 
tion’s status will be sent on request to 
Morris & Smith, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Public Utility Securities—To holders 
of these securities, L. F. Rothschild & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
invite inquiries by writing to depart- 
ment FM, 

A Guide to Bond Investment — A 
thorough and informative study in 
bonds covering the important facts 
concerning bond investment is obtain- 


able on request to Hamilton A. Gill} 
Co., 7 Wall Street, New York City, 


Tobacco Information—A circular 
the tobacco industry, featuring Tobacy 
Products Corporation, will be fy. 
nished on request to Shonnard & (, 
members New York Stock Exchang 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

Circular F—This circular gives th 
investor the facts of a progressive co. 
cern, paying special attention to it 
first mortgage bonds. Write to Throck. 
morton & Co., 115 Broadway, Ne 


. York City. 


Southern Development—In conjun- 
tion with the State Department of Agr 
culture, Caldwell & Co., 606 Unim 
Street, Nashville, Tenn., have publishe 
an illustrated booklet of detailed ste 
tistics regarding the development ¢ 
natural resources, agriculture ani 
manufacturing in Tennessee, which i 
typical of conditions in the South. 


Income Paying Bonds—A complet 
informative study and listing of high- 
grade income-producing bonds will bh 
sent on request to Herkins & Co., ll! 
Broadway, New York City. 


Before and After—The shrewd it- 
vestor not only takes care in the pur. 
chase of securities, but after purchas- 
ing keeps himself informed with 
conditions affecting them. Lansburgh 
Brothers, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 30 Broad Street, New York 
Crty, are at the service of those desiring 
information regarding conditions in the 
bond market. 


Mail Investment Service—Write for 
a copy of “Investing by Mail.” It will 
give you a sidelight of this important 
phase of purchasing securities. Graham, 
Ritchie & Co, members New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Investment Information — Inquiries 

regarding investments made or cof- 
templated are invited by Wm. Car 
negie Ewen, 2 Wall Street, New York 
City. : 
Odd Lots—A booklet prepared by 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, will be furnished on fre- 
quest. 

Industrials — For information cof- 
cerning the securities of various high- 
grade industrial enterprises write to 
George H. Burr & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Market Letter—Will be sent to those 
desiring to keep in constant touch with 
market conditions by Carden, Green 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
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How to Make 


Every Invested Dollar 
Bring Liberal Returns 


When you invest the money you have 
worked hard to save you want, of 
‘course, to secure the highest interest 
return consistent with 100% safety. 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds meet your requirements, 


68 Years:Proven Salety 


Each Greenebaum Bond is first agoceved 
and recommended by the Oldest Banking 
House in Chicago. For over two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum Bank Safe- 

arded Bond, principal and interest, has 

nm promptly paid to investors. Invest 
now, while you can get as high as 64% 
interest. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


This little book will show you how to 
obtain complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you may live. It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 
Use coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownership identical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.— ined resources $35,000, 













FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 3800 CITIES 





petbnconas Use This Coupon------- “= 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, 


Please send_me without charge or obligation 
Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 
baum offerings. 














City State } 


+ Groencbaum Boud-toox- Sale Sine 1855 














e\ Were right on the ground 


J 
y MONEY HAS A 
MARKET VALUE 


An exceptionally high rate usually 
implies a smaller degree of safety. 
High rate and maximum security 
seldom go together. Our First 
Farm Mortgages purchased by con- 
servative investors in all sections 
for 40 years return 6 to 7%, and 
afford maximum security. Send 
for current offerings and descrip- q 
tive pamphlet “F.” 























—— 
E.R ANDER SS Dad 
AND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. ~ 














LEATHER SPECIALTIES fer Ad- 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete. 


Poeketbooks, Key Cases, Letter 
Memo Cases, Bill-felds, Wallets, ete. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
Write for eatalog. 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Ceshocton, Ohie, U. S. A. 














change, 43 Exchange Place, New York 
City. 

Bonds and Stock Information—Is 
available through the effectiveness of 
the facilities of McDonnell & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Inquiries 
from investors are invited. 

When the Alarm Rings—A service of 
importance to investors that is unique. 
Send for a summary by requesting S-5 
of Brookmire Economic Service, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. 


Weekly Letter—Covering .current de- 
velopments in the stock market. Will 
be furnished on request by Josephthal 
& Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Bond Information—Especially as to 
first mortgage real estate issues will be 
sent without obligation by writing to 
Ralph W. Voorhees & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Listed Stocks—A 32-page booklet 
giving careful, individual analysis of 
13 stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange is available by requesting 
booklet FM of Sutro & Kimbley, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 66 
Broadway, New York City. 

Developments in Public Utility En- 
terprise—Hanson & Hanson will be 
glad to furnish information concerning 
public utilities. Address, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Gilbert Elliott & Co.—26 Exchange 
Place, New York City, have prepared 
an analytical comparison of state banks 
which will be sent free on request. 

Rubber Survey—A complete survey 
of U. S. Rubber is available through 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall 
Street, New York City. Ask for circu- 
lar FM. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad— 
A circular on MKT is available on re- 
quest to Hartshorne & Battelle, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York City. 

Investment Information — The in- 
vestor who desires to avail himself of 
the opportunity to have his present 
holdings or contemplated purchases an- 
alyzed can do so upon request to 
Prince & Whitely, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Bond Information—Important infor- 
mation concerning bond investing can 
be obtained on request to Jolesch, Mil- 
ler & Co. 111 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Guides to Investment—Mackay & 
Co., bankers, 14 Wall Street, invite in- 
quiries from those desiring to Reep in 
contact with developments in securities 
in which they are interested. 

A Comparison of Ten Low-Priced 
Rails—A discussion and analytical sur- 
vey of ten low-priced rails will be fur- 
nished by writing to Newburger, Hen- 
derson & Loeb, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Steel Stocks—For information on the 
“Steels” write to Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 111 Broadway, New York City. 

A Systematic Savings Plan—Is ex- 
plained in detail in a booklet issued by 
McClelland, Claggett & Co., 60 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





















| OF RISKIN § 
INVESTMENT 


PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAG EMENT 


The Trustee 
Must Carry | 
On 


The trustee of an estate is 
more than a guardian, he is 
a builder. Preservation 
alone of an estate in trust is 
a duty half done. It is not 
enough that the properties 
shall not diminish, they must 
become greater, that the 
vision of their creator shall 
find fulfillment. 


If the estate consists of security 
investments, the execution of the 
trust presents no great difficul- 
ties to an individual or an or- 
ganization experienced in such 
work. However, it may com- 
prise, in its entirety, a control- 
ling interest or a complete own- 
ership in an active business in 
which the owner was a manag- 
ing factor. Such a trust entails 
the assumption of management 
by the trustee. An individual 
may have personal interests 
which will require his undivided 
attention. An organization’s fa- 
cilities may not embrace actual 
management. In either event 
the Service of M. H. Avram & 
Company, Inc., solves the prob- 
lem. 


It will assume the management 
of the business in the interests 
of the trustee. Its staff of sea- 
soned executives assures com- 
petency. Its reputation in the 
field guarantees reliability. The 
trustee is assured that his trust 
will be executed to the continu- 
ing profit of the beneficiaries, 
the complete fulfillment of the 
owner’s desires and his own 
lasting credit and satisfaction. 


Our representative will call 
at your request and describe 
in detail the operation of 
Avram Service in the man- 
agement of trust estates. 
Write us. 


M-HAVRAM:£-COMPANY 
360 Madison Avenue- New York 
Management and Industrial Engineers 
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pita oe ‘Men 
Know 


The man who has worked hard 
for his accumulations, the man 
who is born into the responsi- 
bility of wealth, both know 
what is the first requirement 
of safe investment. 

Indeed, they will tell you: 

“If you want to keep your 
first dollar, buy first mortgage 
investments.” 

Over a long period of years 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds have proved an excellent 
investment for those requiring 
safety of principal. 


We now offer for sale a 
First Mortgage Bond issue 
which yields 612% 

We shall be glad to send you complete in- 
formation about this issue if you will 


Ask for Booklet F 5 


AMERICAN Bonp & MortcacE Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $3,000,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
Grand Rapids Davenport Rockford Columbus 

















Are You in Stocks? 


And if so, are you in the 
right ones? 


This service some weeks ago 
emphasized the fact that we 
were facing markets of great 
irregularity. On one recent 
day about a score of stocks 
made new high prices for the 
year and quite as many made 
new low prices. 


You mnst be in the right stocks 
if you would profit 
This Bureau strives to point out 
the danger spots in the market 
just as clearly as the definitely 
profit-making opportunities. 
Many subscribers are holding a 
stock bought on our recommen- 
dations only four months ago at 
half current prices. 
Only $10 for trial month of our 
Daily Market Service including 
special advices as to securities 
subscribers may hold. 


Free sample copies sent 
on request for F - 12 


fawn Topics financial Bureau 


AN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 
44 Broan St., NEWYORK 
Alfred T. Moore, Owner 
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Work Withfthe Organization 
You Have, Says Winchell 


(Continued from page 136) 


Island it was with the understanding 
that Winchell was to become president of 
the Rock Island road, a position he filled 
for some years. 

It was in the consolidation of the forces 
of these roads that Mr. Winchell worked 
out many of his theories for the advance- 
ment of men. To combine the forces of 
two like organizations calls for diplomacy 
and ability beyond that of the average 
man. Obviously, some reconciliations had 
to be made, and tact was urgently neces- 
sary in all situations. Mr. Winchell solved 
his difficulties by these means: 

“In a case like this,” he said, “it is neces- 
sary to give the men to understand that 
the only men who are worth retaining in 
an organization are those who are able to 
put personal considerations aside and work 
together for the good of the road. Petty 
feeling has no place in big matters. The 
man who will not work for the company’s 
interests and who is looking out merely 
for his own interests has no right to be 
there. When that basis is established co- 
operation is assured.” 

As an example of the simplicity of Mr. 


Winchell’s methods, a story he told me of' 


his experience as regional director during 
the war is enlightening. With head- 
quarters at Atlanta, he had charge of all 
railroads south of the Ohio and Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi, a territory 
which covered 38,000 miles of right-of- 
way. 

It was no small task for a Northerner 
and a Western man to go out into South- 
eastern territory under such emergency 
conditions, and he determined that the first 
thing he must do was to win the confidence 
of the people in his district by showing 
them that he was there to aid them in 
every possible way to clear up their trans- 
portation difficulties. 


Enormous Foreign Business 


“I suppose you spoke before all the 
Chambers of Commerce,” I inquired. 

Mr. Winchell laughed. “I think I will 
have to tell you a little story,” he said. 
“Two boys from the lower East Side were 
discussing the new form of ‘capital punish- 
ment. “They’re not hangin’ ’em any more 
now,’ said one; ‘they’re killin’ ’em with 
elocution,’ 

“Well,” continued Mr. Winchell, “I 
decided that was a poor form of death in 
the circumstances; so I did not kill them 
with elocution. 
time traveling over the territory and 
getting the business men together in small 
groups to discuss their individual prob- 
lems. I think we get too much elocu- 
tion and too little action.” 

After the war Mr. Winchell associated 
himself with some large oil interests, and 
later was asked to take the presidency of 
the. Remington company, whose branches 
spread to every country on the globe. Its 
foreign business alone absorbs 40 per cent. 
of the output, and some idea of the extent 
of the business may be gathered from the 
fact that Brazil alone has seventeen 
Remington agencies. Eighty different key- 
boards are necessary to supply the require- 


Instead I spent all my ~ 
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ments of the languages in the differey 
countries, and so important has the use of 
the machine become in some localities thy 
imperial mandate has been required { 
settle some of the questions brought up in 
connection with its use. An example of 
this is in the case of Siam, where th 
language contained one too many letter 
for the keyboard. The emperor gave ap 
order to dispense with one of them, and 
it was stricken out in order to make pos. 
sible the use of the Remington. 

As an example of pioneering in typewrit- 
ing machines, Russia offers a case which 
should be the Mecca of the advertising 
man. Since the Russian language did not 
contain the word “typewriter” the type. 
writer was called “Remington.” If any 
other make is used its name is added to 
the word Remington to distinguish the 
style of the typewriter, but the word 
Remington is always added. It makes one 
wonder at the perspicacity of that advance 
agent who had the marvelous advertising 
sense to so capitalize on his original sales, 


Invention of the Typewriter 


Without entering into the past history 
of the invention of the typewriter, it is 
interesting to know that this machine, 
which is in such common use to-day, was 
at first regarded, even by its inventor, as 
a novelty of which the public might tire, 
and a letter written on the first machine 
and signed by C. L. Sholes, its inventor, 
states his fears that it may not have con- 
mercial value. 

It was during the winter of 1866-7 that 
two friends, C. Latham Sholes, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Samuel W. Soulé, both 
of them printers, were engaged in develop- 
ing a machine for serially numbering 
pages of blank books. At the same shop 
where they were working Carlos Glidden, 
a neighbor, was busy at work in the 
development of a mechanical spader. 

Mr. Glidden naturally took a great in- 
terest in the development of their machine, 
and one day he suggested to Mr. Sholes 
that he make a machine which would 
write letters and words instead of merely 
figures. The thought grew in Mr. Sholes’ 
mind, and later on, when he saw an arti- 
cle in one of the magazines expressing 
the need for such a machine, he took the 
matter under serious consideration. With 
the aid of Soulé and Glidden the first 
model was turned out and the scheme was 
financed. 

W. O. Wyckoff, a court reporter of 
Ithaca, New York, obtained one of the 
early machines, and, perceiving the value 
of the invention, determined to try it out 
in his own offices, where, at the time, his 
notes were being laboriously transcribed in 
long hand. The idea was good, but his 
people refused to use it, claiming that the 
method was altogether too slow and un- 
satisfactory. 

But Wyckoff was nothing if not deter- 
mined. One morning one of his head men 
arrived at the office to find that his desk 
had been removed and a typewriter and 
stand put in its place: Strenuous objec- 


_tions were raised on the score that he 
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could accomplish nothing with the machine 
and that his time would be wasted. This 
was met by Wyckoff with the statement 
nasmuch as he was paying the man 


that, i 
‘. salary regardless of: what he accom- 
slshed, the loss would be his. This 


silenced the argument, and in two weeks 
more all the members of the office force 
were clamoring for machines. Soon after 
Mr. Wyckoff was so convinced of the 
value of the typewriter as a business aid 
that he took over the agency for central 
New York and put men on the road to 
puild up sales! Interesting in this connec- 
tion is the marvelous vision he displayed, 
for even at that time he tried to popularize 
its use as a personal machine as well as 
for commercial purposes. Now, in the 
fiftieth anniversary year, the Remington 
portable is filling the purpose of which he 
had the vision. 

As might have been expected, as soon 
as the machine began to win favor in this 
country distribution was attempted over- 
seas, and it began to creep into popularity 
in foreign countries. This necessitated the 
use of entirely new keyboards to carry the 
various languages. The work was put into 
the hands of Mr. R. M. Jones, who has 
made a special study of keyboard char- 
acterization, and he has adapted the eighty 
keyboards which are now in use. 

Mr. Jones develops his keyboards by a 
process of elimination. He first makes an 
exhaustive study of the language he is 
about to use and examines printed matter 
carefully to determine what characters are 
repeated the most often. The keyboard is 
then worked out on the basis of retaining 
only such characters as are used with the 
greatest frequency. Practical experiments 
are then made in writing the language on 
the machine in order to confirm the 
analysis, and from the results of these 
experiments the keyboard is gradually 
evolved. 


Portables Popular Abroad 


But many difficulties were necessarily 
encountered in the early days of marketing 
the machine, some of which were the out- 
growth of local traditions. G. W. Dicker- 
man, whose connection with the Reming- 
ton company began at the time of this 
export work, tells an amusing story of 
having taken into court some legal papers 
which had been drawn up on the machine. 
The courts refused to accept them on the 
ground that they were not in the man’s 
handwriting, even though he had signed 
them, and claimed they were not legally of 
value. They were then copied by hand 
and were found acceptable in court. 

Astonishing progress has been made in 
the last two years in broadening distribu- 
tion. Cables ordering machines come in 
from all over the world, one having 
arrived from Iceland and one from 
Shanghai in the same hour. The introduc- 
tion of a new sales compensation plan, 
inaugurated by W. J. Pickering, Director 
of Sales, has been responsible for a rapid 
increase in Remington distribution. 

The introduction of the portable type- 
writer has been very instrumental in add- 
ing to the business, and Mr. Pickering has 
found some very great differences between 
consumption abroad and in the home 
market, 

In this country the portable is used more 
as a personal writing machine and for 
Purposes of travel, whereas overseas few 
typewriters are used in the homes, and 
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Eight ways to test the saf of your 
ee CY oo in ata inter- 
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EIGHT WAYS 


fo Test the Safety of 
Every/nvesiment , 


1Is Your Investment Protected by Prop- 
erty of Permanent Value? 
“How te Select Safe Bonds’’ tells why invest- 
ments should be protected by property having a 
permanent value well in excess of the amount of 
the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Be- 
fore Other Obligations? 
*‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ tells what securities 
come before all others in obligation to pay 
promptly and fully. 


3 Has the Property a Sufficient Earning 
Power? 


“How to Select Safe Bonds’ tells why a safe 
Property must have an annual ig power of 
at least two and a half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 


41s the Property Adequately Protected by 
Insurance? 


An important consideration, as fire often wipes 
out evernight a valuable property. 


5 Is it Properly Managed? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why preper 
management is essential to insure prompt pay- 
ment of interest and principal upon maturity. 


6 Is the Title Clear? 


“‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ tells a sure way of 
insuring against loss through faulty title, 


7 What is the Moral Character of the Bor- 
rower? 
As important as proper 
in this interesting booklet. 


8 Who Offers the Securities You Buyf 


“How to Select Safe Bonds’’ tells why even the 
experienced investor must depend for safety en- 
tirely upon the reputation and length of 

of the Banking House offering the investment. 
It tells of the conservative policy of 
investigation and selection which has made it 
possible for George M. n & te sell 
bonds for 88 years without loss to a ° 
large or small. 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 





MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 
Let “How to Select Safe Bonds’ show 
you definitely how you can enjoy, with 
absolute safety, a larger income from of 
our investment. 1 this request 

this interest- 


for your of 
ing booklet. No obligation. Name 








George M. Forman & Company 

Dept. 55, 105 W. Monroe St, Chicago, IIL 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
your booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds.” No 
solicitor is to call on me. 








distances are so short that people do not 
carry the machines around with them. 
Yet the sales in portables abroad are very 
large, due to the fact that more are used 
in the offices than are used for that pur- 
pose in this country. The difference in 
price between the portable and the large 
machine is also a factor which must be 
taken into consideration now that exchange 
rates and duties are so high. 

Introducing a machine which makes 
possible better commercial relations and 
which facilitates correspondence is an 
achievement in itself. To bring this in- 
strument of progress to the people of the 
whole world, with a distribution through 
more than five hundred stores, is an 
accomplishment of which Remington may 
well be proud. 





The last acre of the once immense 
“public domain” of the United States will 
have been allocated by 1933, according to ° 
officials of the Interior Department, if the 
present rate of decrease is maintained. In 
the last fifty years there has been a de- 
crease from 1,160,700,000 to 182,800,000 
acres, and the remaining acreage is being 
disposed of either through the establish- 
ment of reserves or by land entry at the 
rate of more than 10,000,000 acres a year. 


s= * * 


Air Mail Service pilots have flown 
5,281,823 miles since the service was in- 
augurated on May 15, 1918, Postmaster 
General New announces. Of this total, 
4,623,115 miles were traveled with 160,- 
473,600 letters. 
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Tobacco Corporation 




















Actively traded in on the 
New York Curb 














































Circular on request 


Morris & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway New York 
Phone Rector 1820 





























TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salemanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 a. m. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
10,000 students in the university) 
applications must be received 
promptly. 

Russell H. Conwell, Pres. Broad 
aw Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
» Pa. 





















































Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co.—1922 surplus 
$4.05 a common share, compared with 
$4.07 in 1921. Unfilled orders April 1, 
1923, were about $12,000,000, compared 
with $8,215,545 at the close of 1922. 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
—Earnings for the first quarter of 
1923 were $2.85 a share, compared with 
$2.88 in the same period in 1922. 

American Woolen Co.—Bought con- 
trol of the Black River Woolen Mill, at 
Ludlow, Vt. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
—Report for 1922 shows net corporate 
income of $39,331,662, which, after pre- 
ferred dividends, amounted to $12.41 a 
share on the common, against $14.50 in 
1921. 

Atlantic Fruit Co.—Reports net loss of 
$2,260,897 for 1922, compared with loss of 
$1,728,744 in 1921. 


Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc.—Earned 
$2.01 a share in year ended Jan. 31, 1923, 
against deficit for previous year. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co.—In the April 
28 issue it was erroneously stated that 
this company reported a deficit for 
1921. Net earnings in that year were 
equal to $9.29 a share, and compared 
with $8.66 a share in 1922. 

Borden Co.—Earned $21.94 a share in 
1922, against $11.44 in 1921. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Re- 
ports deficit of $434,948 for 1922, com- 
pared with deficit of $752,952 in 1921. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Stock- 


holders’ Committee announced that re- 
organization plan had met with no op- 
position from 


any of the security 


holders. 
California Petroleum Co.—Stockhold- 


ers approved the proposed increase in 
common stock from $17,500,000 to $60,- 
000,000 and a reduction in the par value 


from $100 to $25. 
Central Leather Co—Surplus for the 


first quarter of 1923 was $1,490,977, or 
$4.47 a share on the preferred stock 
against deficit of $230,217 in the first 


quarter of 1921. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Co.—Earned 


$3.90 a share in 1922, compared with 
$1.50 in 1921. 


Chino Copper Co.—1922 deficit, $848,- 


785, against deficit of $1,314,204 in 1921. 


Cities Service Company.— Balance 


after preferred dividends for 1922, $7,- 
302,414, compared with $6,306,811 in 1921. 


Coca-Cola Co.—For the first quarter 


of 1923 reports net income, before pay- 
ment of taxes, of $1,500,213, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $2.65 a 
share on the commbn, compared with 
$1.58 in first quarter of 1922. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 


holders approved proposed change in 
capital stock from 500,000 shares, par 
100, to 1,500,000 shares of no par value; 
also exchange of stock in the ratio of 
three new for one old. 


DIGEST 
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Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Ligh 
Co.—For the twelve months ended Fe}, 
28 reports a balance after preferred diyj. 
dends of $2,346,466, compared with $1,. 
904,558 for previous twelve months, 

Consolideted Textile Corp. — Mil; 
have been running nearer capacity dur. 


ing the past three months than at any 
time in two years. 


Continental Can Co.—Reported tha \ 


earnings for first quarter of 1923 doubled 
those of same period of 1922, and that 
the second quarter of 1923 would se 
those results fully maintained. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Federal Trade 
Commission issued formal complaint 
against this company and several other 
film companies affiliated with the Allie 
Laboratories Association, Inc., of New 
York, charging the existence of a con- 
spiracy as a result of which this com- 
pany has acquired -a virtual monopoly 
in the manufacture and sale of moving 
picture film in the United States. 


Electric Bond & Share Co.—Deficit 
for 1922, after dividends, $839,556, 
against surplus of $770,847 in 1921. 


Electric Storage Battery Co.—Presi- 
dent Lloyd, at annual meeting, said 
company was doing a larger volume of 


business than ever before, and _ that 


there was no sign of any easing up. 


Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford quoted 
as saying the company’s cash balance 


still exceeded $200,000,000, in spite of 
large purchases 
lands, water power sites, and branch 


of coal and _ timber 


plant investments. 


General Asphalt Co.—Shipments oi 


asphalt from Trinidad in 1922 totaled 


141,148 tons, compared with 92,261 tons 


in 1921. 


General Electric Co.—Reported 10 


have received a contract for 60,000 kilo- 
watt cross-compound steam turbine gen- 
erator from the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., of Chicago. 


General Motors Corp.—Has organized 


a subsidiary, the General Motors Chemi- 
cal Co., which will market through gaso- 
line filling stations, refiners, and large 
distributors, a modified type of gaso- 
line said to contain an “anti-knock” com- 
pound which was developed after many 
years’ 


experiment by the General 
Motors Research Corp., at Dayton, O. 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc.—Announced 


consolidation with Saks & Co., of New 
York. 


Goodyear Rubber Co.—Reports net 


earnings for the first quarter of 1923 of 
$4,776,200. 


Hayes Wheel Co.—Net income for the 


first quarter of 1923 said to be sufficient 
to pay full dividend for the entire year. 


Illinois Central Railroad.—Reports net 


income of $16,089,676 for 1922, compared 
with $9,700,000 for: 1921, 


Jones Bros. Tea Co—Purchased the 
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FORBES for May 12, 1923 


Progressive Grocery Stores, Inc., oper- 
ating a chain of 62 stores and one ware- 
house, Mainly in Westchester County, 
N. Y., by acquiring the 10,000 outstand- 
ing shares of common stock as well as 

000 of the $100,000 preferred stock 
and an option on the other $50,000. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Earned $4.34 a 
share on common stock in the first 
quarter of 1923. 

Maxwell Motor Corp—Produced 13,- 
950 cars in first quarter of 1923, com- 
pared with 9,448 in first quarter of 1922. 
Net earnings were $1,026,000, against 
toss of $611,438 in same period of 1922. 

Massachusetts Gas Cos.—Reports net 
earnings for first three months of 1923 
of $1,238,900, compared with $783,950 for 
same period in 1921. 

May Department Stores.—President 
May is quoted as stating that business 
in first quarter of 1923 was the largest 
in the company’s history. 

Miami Copper Co.—Earned §$2.64a 
share in 1922, against $1.24 in 1921. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
1922 deficit, $1,123,623, against deficit of 
$1,633,164 in 1921. 

North American Co.—For the year 
ended March 31 reports a balance, after 
preferred dividends, of $12,268,200, 
against $6,174,140 in previous year. 

New York Dock Co.—1922 surplus, 
after dividends, $149,266, against $346,- 
344 in 1921. Company won its suit in the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court against City 
of New York for a reduction in the as- 
sessed valuation of its properties. The 
reduction of $8,000,000 for 1921 and 1922 
and will effect savings in taxes of $225,- 
000 for each of those years. 


Packard Motor Car Co.—Reports net 
profits of $4,435,559 for the six months 
ended February 28, 1923, against a defi- 
cit for the same period last year. After 
providing for dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, the balance is equal to 
$1.64 a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co—Will spend $26,000,000 in the devel- 
opment of oil properties in California. 
Earnings in 1923, according to President 
Doheny, will be better than in 1922, due 
to higher prices. 


Parish & Bingham Co.—Stockholders 
received notification of the proposed 
merger with the Detroit Pressed Steel 
Co., to form a new corporation with the 
name of Midvale Steel Products Co. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for the first 
three months of 1923 totaled $10,009,581, 
compared with $7,713,177 in the same 
period of 1922. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—For 
first quarter of 1923, reports net in- 
come of $105,058, against a deficit of 
$25,226 in the first quarter of 1922. 

Pure Oil Co.—Now holds 75 per cent. 
of the outstanding common stock of 
the Oklahoma Producing & Refining Co., 
and all of the 600,000 shares of preferred 
stock, as a result of its offer to exchange 
one share of its stock for ten of Okla- 
homa Producing & Refining. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—1922 
deficit, $433,114, compared with deficit 
of $1,598,318 in 1921. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co—Reports a 
surplus of $1,096,343 for the first quarter 











825 Communities 


in 15 states receive from the subsidiary operating 
companies of Middle West Utilities Company service 
essential to every branch of business endeavor. The 
dwellers in 639 towns look to them directly — and 
those in 186 other communities through interconnec- 
tion with other utilities, indirectly—for services upon 
which the comfort of all the people largely depends. 


HESE public servants perform a myriad of 
tasks. Important phases of their business are 
production and distribution,of gas, manufacture 

and sale of ice, furnishing public water supply, and 
distribution of labor-saving appliances. 


EASURED in terms of revenue, however, 65 
per cent of their service is furnishing elec- 
tricity for practically every known use in 

which this mighty servant of man may be employed. 
In this the companies play an important part in all 
forms of industrial activity. Coal and iron mining, 
quarrying, drainage and irrigation pumping, drilling 
and pumping oil wells and operating oil refineries, and 
driving machinery in countless factories and on 
thousands of modern farms are some of the tasks 
performed. 


HE story of the growth of these companies since 

the Middle West Utilities Company was formed 

is largely that of the advance of the electrical 
industry itself during the past decade. Within that 
period the subsidiaries have connected to central 
generating stations more than 800 communities by 
means of nearly 6,000 miles of high tension trans- 
mission lines. 


Earnings for Year 1922 








Gross Earnings of Subsidiary Companies.................. $29,870,701 
Met Masnlngs Grams Qeeratte oes cicccrccccccccnaccccseces 9,104,659 
Proportion Accruing to Middle West Utilities Company 
Cy GE I Bon bo8 68st ches cocsanicteecsvessacce 4,936,839 
Administration Expense, Interest, etc.............6.00ee0ee 1,938,272 
Balance Applicable to Stocks of Middle West Utilities 
SE cigencencs sdb edhe hbedsenkegacnartqnededs carapies 2,998,547 
Dividends on Prior Lien Stock 
CEE Bae GN Fin ncn ce vecccccccessnsvecccesgsenses 808,814 
$2,189,733 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 
CHarmed B.17 times) .......cccccccccscccccecscccsscseees 689,656 
Balance for Common Stock ($9.04 a share)................. $1,500,077 


The Prior Lien, Preferred and Common Stocks of 
Middle West Utilities Company merit your attention. 


For further information apply to any stock broker. 
These stocks are listed on the Chicago Stock 


Exchange. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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$13,500,000 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Equipment Trust 514% Certificates, Series “C” 


$900,000 certificates maturing annually from April 1, 1924 to April 1, 1938, both inclusive. 


Bearer certificates of $1,000 each with privilege of registration as to principal. Warrants for the semi-annual 
dividends at the rate of %%4% per annum payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 





dated April 26, 1923, writes in part as follows: 


“These certificates are to be issued by the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, as Trustee, 
under an equipment trust agreement, in form to be approved 
by you. There will be vested in the Trustee title to new equip- 
ment costing not less than $18,00,000, including the following: 


5,000 50-ton Gondola Coal Cars 
2,000 40-ton Steel Frame Box Cars 
500 Automobile Cars 
75 Mikado Type Locomotives 


This equipment was contracted for several months ago before 
the recent advance in prices. Similar equipment purchased today 
would cost at least $21,500,000. 


Pending the delivery of the equipment, cash equal to the’ 


principal amount of the certificates is to be deposited under 
the equipment trust agreement, to be withdrawn from time 
to time as equipment is delivered, to the extent of 75% of the 
cost thereof. All the said equipment is to be lea by the 
Trustee to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
at a rental sufficient to pay the certificates and dividend war- 
rants as they mature. The principal of the trust certificates 
and dividends thereon will be unconditionally guaranteed by 
endorsement thereon by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


H. E. Byram, Esq., President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, in a letter to the undersigned 


Both | ge and dividends will be payable at the agency 
of the Trustee in the City of New York, in gold coin of the 
United States of erica of or equal to the present standard 
of weight and fineness, without deduction for any tax, assess- 
ment or governmental charge (other than Federal income taxes) 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
or the Trustee may be required to 2% or to retain therefrom, 
under any present or future law of the United States of America 
= of any state, county or municipality, or other taxing authority 
therein, 


The earnings’ position of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company has been steadily improving, the net 
earnings for the three months ending March 31, 1923, available 
for fixed charges, amounting to $3,972,465, being an increase 
of $4,260,368 over the same period of last year. e earnings 
for these three months are normally the least favorable of the 
xear on account of severe weather conditions and it is con- 
fidently expected that the earnings for the calendar year 1923 
will show a substantial surplus above all charges. 


The sale to you of these certificates is subject to the approval 
of all public authorities that may be necessary for the issuance 


> 


Railway Company. 


issuance thereof. 


New York, May Ist, 1923. 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE CERTIFICATES IN EQUAL 
AMOUNTS OF ALL MATURITIES, SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 984% AND ACCRUED 
DIVIDENDS TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD AN AVERAGE OF 5.75%. 





The above certificates are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by any other public authorities that may be necessary, of the issuance of the certificates and 
their sales to the undersigned and to the approval by their counsel 


' Subscriptions for the above certificates having been received «mn excess of the amount offered, the subscription list has been closed and 


this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


thereof and their sale to you, and to the approval of your counsel 
of all proceedings for the creation and issue of the certificates.” 


4 ) y of all legal proceedings in connection with the creation and 
€ Temporary certificates will be delivered against payment in New York funds for certificates allotted, which tem- 
porary certificates will be exchangeable for permanent certificates when prepared. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The National City Company 




















of 1923, or $3.65 a common share, against 
deficit of $712,082 in first quarter of 
1922. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Reports 
surplus after dividends, for 1922, of $1,- 
304,096. 

Simms Petroleum Co.—Earned 29 
cents a share in 1922, compared with 
deficit in 1921. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Con- 
struction program for 1923 calls for ex- 
penditure of $26,000,000. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—1922 
. surplus, $3.24 a common share. 

Spicer Mfg. Co.—Earned $1.23 a com- 
mon share in first quarter of 1923, 
against 32 cents a share in the first 
quarter of 1922. 

Studebaker Corp.—Reports net in- 
come for the three months ended March 
31, of $6,170,971, equal to $8 on the out- 
standing common shares, compared with 
$4,068,848, or $6.49 a share in the same 
period of 1922. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Declared extra dividend of 50 cents in 


addition to quarterly dividend of $2 a 
share. 


Tobacco Products Corp.—Planning to 
launch nationwide cainpaign for cus- 
tomer-ownership of its stock. 


Union Pacific Railroad—Will spend 
$40,000,000 in 1923, on improvements, 
double tracking, equipment, etc. 


U. S. Steel Corp—Net earnings of 
$34,780,064 for the first three months of 
1923 compare with $27,552,392 in the 
last quarter of 1922 and $19,339,985 in the 
first quarter of 1921. Net earnings for 
March totaled $14,691,647, the largest 
for any month since November, 1920. E. 
H. Gary, at the annual meeting, called 
attention to the fact that the properties 
of the corporation had increased $1,000,- 
000,000 in value since organization and 
added that while he made no promises, 
he hoped that the stockholders would 
derive some extra benefit as a result of 
this growth. He said that he would 
rather be accused of being a bit slow in 
approving extra benefits to stockholders 
than to make such decision hastily. 


Wabash Railway Co.—Net income in 
1922 totaled $1,210,388, compared with 
$1,281,361 in 1921. 

Western Electric Co.—Closed con- 
tract with the Brown Co. of Portland, 
Me., for the purchase of its entire out- 
put of fiber conduits for the next three 
years. 


Westinghouse Electric Co.—Bookings 
for first quarter of 1923 said to be 51 
per cent. more than in first quarter of 
1922. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Federal Judge 
Knox reserved decision on a motion to 
authorize the sale of nearly 750,000 
shares of the common stock of this 
company, representing part of the as- 
sets of the Willys Corporation, now in 
the hands of a receiver, and the pro- 
ceeds to be used in the liquidation of 
claims. Stockholders asked to authorize 
an issue of $15,000,000 bonds, bearing 
interest not to exceed 7 per cent, not to 
mature later than 20 years. Proceeds 
will provide means for refunding $10,- 
000,000 short-term notes maturing De- 
cember 1. 
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FORBES for May 12, 1923 
Can a Banker 


Have a Heart? 


ES. Why not? A bank can have 
a heart as well as a head. 

There is no good reason why a banker 
should have the manners and tempera- 
ment of a night watchman. 

A banker can be careful without being 
suspicious. He can be sympathetic with 
out being credulous. He can be friendly 
without being off guard. 

It is a pity that so many bankers 
acquire a manner of aloofness and sus- 
picion. 

They lock themselves up, as well as 
their money. 

They give you an impression of latent 
hostility. They are non-magnetic—nega- 
tive—unresponsive. 

In any assembly, you can always tell 
the difference between a doctor and a 
banker. A doctor has a “bedside man- 
ner.” He is suave, soothing and sym- 
pathetic. But a banker has a Scotland 
Yard manner. He is cold, dignified and 
detached. 

This is all very natural, as a banker 
has the care of a great amount of other 
people’s money. He has a far heavier 
responsibility than most business men. 

But it is not at all necessary. No 
banker needs to harden himself and to 
acquire the manner of a Chief of Police. 
In fact, he can be a much more success- 
ful banker if he can run his bank in a 
friendly, human way. 


“The Bank with a Heart” 


There is a certain bank that is known 
as “The Bank with a Heart.” It is run 
by a kindly banker who is, perhaps, the 
most popular man in the town. 

This bank has increased its deposits 
THREE-FOLD in the last three years. 

Four years ago, the bank was doing 
very badly. It was losing its depositors. 
It had frozen up. 


This kindly man was called in and he 
at once changed the whole atmosphere 
of the bank. 


He lit the fires of friendliness and 
thawed it out. 


He made personal calls on his deposi- 
tors. 

He discharged those that refused to 
be thawed out and put friendly men in 
their places. 

He advertised—not asking for de- 
posits, but offering financial service. 

He printed little messages of good 
cheer and called them advertisements. 

He put up a motto in his bank— 
“Orrmism | PreacH rT! TaLK rt! 
Give ir EveRY DAY!” 

He sent letters to the working people 
of the town, telling how to open a sav- 
ings account. 

He was overwhelmed with people 
coming for advice on money matters, 
and the more they came, the better he 
liked it. 

He put his own desk out in the front 
of the bank, so that anyone could talk to 
him without asking permission from an 
office boy. 

He made his bank hospitable and 
sociable. He filled his bank with smiles 
and he rrestep the deposits in three years. 

That was sErvice.—The Efficiency Mag- 
azine. 
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If You Would 

Be Successful 

In Choosing 

Sound Investments— 
Study Our Booklet 


“A Guide to Bond Investment” 


It covers in detail the very points which you should remember, 
such as 


— what determines the prices of bonds? 

— what recourse have holders of defaulted Government bonds? 

— what ten features should a bond possess? 

— what are the dangers in bond nomenclature? 

—dare all first mortgage bonds really so secured? 

— what is good security? 

— will there be a buyer for the bonds you hold? 

— what effect has the surtax? 

— what is amortization? 

"aan — speculation more dangerous than stock speca- 
ation 

— which is the more advantageous to hold, a long term or 
short term issue? 

— what should you look for in a balance sheet? In an earn- 
ings statement? 

— what should be the ratio between quick assets and current 
liabilities? 

— what are quick assets? 

—are they the same as current assets? 

—what requirements do the large insurance companies have 
for bonds? 


All these questions and others are answered in our booklet, which 
also contains a glossary of bond terms and a table of bond yields. 


Copy upon request. Ask for F-6. 


HAMILTON A. GILL & Co. 


Investment Securities 
7 Wall Street New York 
TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 4980 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPIES? 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE WAGE 


HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


By B. C. FORBES 


A 32-page book, attractively printed, handsomely bound, pub- 
lished at a low cost to enable employers to purchase in large 
quantities for distribution to their employees. 


An inspiring book that will stir the ambitions and activity of 
employees; that will give them the proper perspective of their 





jobs, their superiors, their fellow-workers, their opportunities, 


their wages or salaries. 


PRICES 


Single copies .............. 50 cents 50 to 99 copies........... _ 
10 to 24 copies........... 45 “ 100 to 499 copies........... 30“ 
25 to 49 copies........... 7 OCR 3 * 


Single copies will be sent on receipt of 50 cents remitted in ad- 
vance. Bill will be sent, in the regular way, for orders in quan- 
tities of ten or more. 


‘SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Positive 
Protection 
Builds New Business 


Banks which are provid- 
ing Super-Safety In- 
sured Bank Checks are 
laying the foundation for 
a bigger and better busi- 
ness. 


It is one thing to tell your 
customers they are safe and 
another to prove it by giv- 
ing checks insured against 
fraudulent alteration. 


Thousands of banks today 
report big gains in new 
business through supplying 
these checks and building 
the public confidence 
through advertising the fact. 


Last year more than $50,000,000 
was lost through check frauds. 
Insurance is the only positive 
protection. If you give this pro- 
tection free, you are building a 
confidence in the minds of your 
local public, which is very profit- 
able. And the Super-Safety In- 
sured Bank Checks cost no more 
than ordinary unsafe bank 
checks of the same quality. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 


They are insured in the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
for $1000.00 against loss through 
frudulent alteration. 


They are proiccted individually 
by The William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc. 


THE BANKERS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


New York Atlanta Chicage 
Des Moines Denver San Francisco 
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Labor and Wages | 


A REOUsST for a return to wages in 
effect prior to July 1, 1921, was made 
of the Railroad Labor Board by the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Shop Laborers and the Order 
of Railroad Expressmen. The petition 
affects twenty-eight railroads and 175,000 
employees. 

An increase of 4 cents an hour, or ap- 
proximately 10 per cent., was offered to 
20,000 paper makers of the United States 
and Canada by eight paper manufacturing 
concerns. 


No general strike in the building indus- 
try in New York City is looked for as a 
result of the inclination of employers to 
grant the workers’ demands for increased 
wages of $1 and $2 a day. But the in- 
creases are being granted not as pay 
but as a bonus. The “snowballing” of 
wages, however, has reached the point 
where builders are refusing to under- 
take new construction. 


A nationwide strike was called by the 
Marine Transport Workers’ Industrial 
Union, affiliated with the I. W. W., when 
employers refused a request for higher 
pay. 

Express employees throughout the United 
States and men’s clothing workers are also 
demanding increases. 

The last weekly bulletin of the Agri- 
cultural Department states that on 
April 1 the department’s investigations 
showed that‘the supply of farm labor 
offering was only 88.4 per cent. of the 
demand for such labor, representing a 
shortage of 11.6 per cent. 


Average weekly earnings of factory 
workers in New York State rose to $26.92 
in March, a gain of 71 cents over January, 
$1.05 over February, and higher than in 
any month in the past two years. 


The offer of $300,000 for three Shipping 
Board vessels made by the Marine Engi- 
neers’ Beneficial Association, who want to 
show that the vessels can be operated at 
a profit, was rejected by Chairman Lasker. 
The offer, he asserted, was only one-third 
the lowest sale price announced by the 
Board for the vessels in question. 


The Standard Oil Co. of N. J. an- 
nounces that, beginning this year, a week’s 
vacation with pay will be granted to every 
worker in the manufacturing department 
who has been with the company one year. 
This is a radical departure from the prac- 
tices of most other large employers of 
labor. 


New England telephone operators will 
demand a seven-hour working day in a 
new wage and working agreement now 
being drawn up for presentation to the 
New England Teléphone & Telegraph Co. 

Asserting that the United Mine 
Workers of America compel the coal 
operators to serve as tax collectors 
through the “check-off” system, counsel 
for the Bituminous Operators ° Special 





ce, 


Committee is demanding that the 
United States Coal Commission inves. 
tigate the uses made of the $15,000,0H 
annual war chest of the mine unions 
and that the commission abolish or 
regulate the system. 

The Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 
announced that it would sell 5,00 
shares of its stock to its employees at 
cost on an installment plan. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association at its convention adopted 
a resolution committing the associa- 
tion to the sponsorship of printing 
trades schools for the instruction and 
training of printers, operators and 
other craftsmen in the printing trades; 
favoring the establishment of regional 
schools in several sections of the 
the United States and Canada, to be 
financed by newspapers in their own 
sections, and creating a Printing Trade 
Schools Fund to be collected from the 
membership of the national association, 
for the purpose of promoting the school 
plan throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


a Railroads 


| geapenoatony reports for March showed 
in general a moderate increase in net 
over the previous March, while for the 
three months ended March 31 the gain was 
more pronounced. 

A permanent injunction restraining the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
carrying out its recent order providing for 
the sale of non-transferable and_inter- 
changeable mileage tickets at a 20 per cent. 
price reduction was issued by the Federal 
District Court of Boston, after a hearing 
on a petition of fifty Eastern railroads op- 
posed to the ruling. 

The latest order of the I. C. C., directing 
51 of the largest railroads in the country 
to answer under oath by May 25 a group 
of searching questions regarding labor con- 
ditions and the state of the roads’ rolling 
stock, will also meet with stubborn resist- 
ance from most of the Eastern carriers. 
The order, it is contended, would place in 
the hands of politicians and radical labor 
union leaders facts and statistics for which 
both groups have been clamoring for years. 

A group of Eastern railroads, headed by 
the Pennsylvania, has brought suit against 
the New York Central to set aside an 
I. C. C. order giving the Central authority 
to purchase the capital stock of the Chicago 
River & Indiana Railroad Company, which 
runs into the heart of the Chicago packing 
and manufacturing districts. 

Seven of the largest railway systems 
forming arteries of transportation through- 
out the upper Mississippi Valley and the 
Northwest, through their presidents and 
other executives, aligned themselves in 
favor of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project as one of the best means of 
improving the national transportation 
system. 

Freight car loadings for the week ended 
April 14 totaled 946,759 cars, the highest 
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point for the year and within 7 per cent. 
best record for any one week. In 


of the ' : : 
the face of continued increase in car load- 


ings the railroads have succeeded in re- 
ducing the shortage in cars to 48,584. 

A reduction in freight charges on iron 
from mines in Michigan and Wiscontin to 
lake ports was ordered by the I. C. C. 


HE Government in an announcement 
Miiaice that “the United States will not 
claim that ships operated by or on behalf 
of the United States Shipping Board, when 
engaged in commercial pursuits, are en- 
titled to immunity from arrest or to other 
special advantages which are generally ac- 
corded the public vessels of a foreign na- 
tion.” The decision to waive these rights 
and permit any actions which arise against 
such vessels abroad to be tried in foreign 
courts will mean a great saving in time 
and money to foreigners. 

Imports of merchandise in February 
were valued at $296,000,000, a decline of 
$34,000,000 from the high total of the 
previous month. With the exception of 
January and September last, however, 
the February imports were greater 
than any other month since November, 
1920. 

Rumor to the effect that a consolidation 
of the North German Lloyd and the Ham- 
burg American Line is impending was 
denied by an official of the former com- 
pany. It was admitted, however, that the 
two concerns have a far-reaching and 
practical working community of interest. 

A survey by the “Journal of Commerce” 
reveals that the majority of American ex- 
porters and importers are opposed to the 
Harding program for the disposition of 
the Government’s merchant fleet. At the 
present time, according to their view of the 
matter, it is bad enough when the ships 
are operated under an agency agreement, 
but direct Government operation would be 
much worse. 

The Shipping Board announced that 
it will open bids on May 28 for the 
purchase of passenger and cargo ves- 
sels from the Government’s fleet now 
operating under the direction of the 
Board. This is believed to be the Ad- 
ministration’s final attempt to sell all of 
the Government ships, and should it 
fail the Government will, as it has an- 
_— proceed to operate them it- 
self. 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 


toward Better Service 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and _ understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








i tony cost of living in the United States 

on March 15 was 59.2 per cent. higher 
than in July, 1914, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. This, 
it was explained, represents an increase of 
one-half of 1 per cent. since November, 
1922, brought about by a continued rise in 
clothing prices, higher rents, and an in- 
crease in the cost of sundries. Average 
money wages, it is figured, are now 105 
per cent. above the pre-war level, and aver- 
age real wages, or money wages adjusted 
to changes in the costs of living, are 30 per 
cent. above the pre-war figure. 

Refined sugar prices advanced to a new 
high record for the year. 

An increase of 3 points in the index 
number of wholesale prices in the United 
States during March, as compared with 
February, was noted by the Federal Re- 


interruption. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Become a Regular Subscriber 


1. You save money. Buying each issue at newsstands costs you $5.20 per 
year. As a regular subscriber, you pay only $4.00 per year. 


2. You are sure of getting each issue regularly, making it possible for 
you to follow every important development, trend or feature without 


3. You get each issue sooner than it appears on the newsstands. 


The regular subscription rate is $4.00 per year—26 issues throughout the 
year. Fill in, clip and mail coupon below and become a regular subscriber. 
— we ST TTT Mail this coupon today es 


Enclosed find $4.00 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage and F ww extra for Foreign 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


At the close of business, April 3, 1923 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House 


Reserved; Taxes, etc....... 




















ASSETS 


U. S. Bonds and Certificates ............ 
Other Bonds and Investments .......... 


Customers’ Liability Account of Accep- 


LIABILITIES 
Ganitel: Stock: .. 15. sis. $4,500, 000.00 
ere eres 13,500, 000.00 | 
Undivided Profits......... 2,938, 828.66 | 


719,581.02 


Rimmeemed Interest... . 6k. eo 608,950.76 
Circulation...... Fe Oe ee ee 350,016.50 
Acceptances and Travelers’ Checks...... 7, 701,314.23 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank.......... 4,000, 000.00 
ce SE ee eer 1, 780,000.00 
Deposits, viz.:— 

Individuals.......... $91,253,878.36 | 

I oe sieve al ovenele 32,604, 531.00 

United States........ 2,714,850.00 

ene es 126,573, 259.36 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


...+... $ 93,851,810.54 
20, 876, 106.25 
7,491,274.84 
1,500, 000,00 
6,016, 204.63 


32, 553,314.94 
383, 239.33 


$162,671,950.53 





$21,658, 409. 68 
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Are You in Doubt About 
An Investment? 


Before you act get the facts con- 
cerning this investment. They 
may save you needless loss. 
Our Investors’ Service will give 
you a complete report on your 
security, together with opinion 
as to its investment value. 
Opinion Reports on Listed 
EL ci nettiiee ea masinn bibl $4.00 
Opinion Reports on Unlisted 
Sescks ......0 Ne St $6.00 


Write Today 
Forbes Investors’ 


120 Fifth Ave. 


Service 
New York City 











AUTOMOBILE 


Mechanics, Owners, ee gy 
men, send for free cop "3 
Popular Motor Magazine. tains help- 
ful, instructive information on ul- 
ing, ignition wiring, carburetors, bat- 
teries, etc. AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 
(502) Butler Blidg., Cincinnati 











BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 
Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
421 WV. 30th St.,NewYork 
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serve Board. Price increases were 
in all groups, raw materials rising 2 poiny. 
producers’ goods, 9 points; consumey 
goods, 1 point; and goods imported, 4 
points; against 2 points in domestic goods, 
The sharp advance in steel prices was i, 
influencing factor in the movement of pry, 
ducers’ goods. 

A reduction of 1 cent a gallon in 
wholesale price of gasoline was announce 
by the Standard Oil Company of N. J, 

Reductions in the price of crude oil sey 
quotations of the various grades dow 
from 10 to 30 cents a barrel. Further m 
ductions, it is predicted, will come befon 
the bottom is reached. 

Prospects of a buyers’ strike in‘ builj. 
ing material and equipment marke 
loom large if price peaks are to &. 
cide such a policy, says the Dow Ser. 
ice. 

The recent rapid rise in the price of 
raw and refined sugar led to the filing ty 
the Government of a petition in the Unite 
States District Court for an injunction t 
suppress all trading in sugar futures on th 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
Inc., and the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Clearing Association, Inc. 

_ 


=. 5 lL TR CTT CITIES 
E Ses sending of two American commis. 
‘ sioners to Mexico City to confer with 
two Mexican commissioners is regarded in 
official Washington circles as by far the 
longest step toward the re-establishment 
of friendly diplomatic relations between 
Mexico and the United States. The refusal 
of President Harding and his advisers to 
extend recognition without specific guar- 
antees has been based largely on objections 
to Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution, 
adopted in 1917, under which it has been 
contended that confiscatory policies are 
sanctioned to the detriment of long-stand- 
ing American mining and oil concessions. 
Legislation recently formulated by Mexi- 
can officials, however, has been called to 
the attention of the State Department as 
calculated to insure against any resort to 
the article as a weapon against American 
interests. 

The rich oil fields of the Dutch East In- 
dies are open, not closed, for exploitation 
by American capital, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment declares in a final note to the 
United States on the Djambi oil question, 
which has been the subject of extended 
diplomatic controversy. 

Representative J. B. Aswell of Louisiana 
announced that “a considerable group” of 
Representatives, both Republicans and 
Democrats, are preparing a bill to be in- 
troduced in the House when Congress 
meets to prevent a recurrence of the sugar 
scandal. This measure contemplates an 
extension of the terms of the Grain Fu- 
tures act and the Cotton Futures act to 
exchanges that deal in sugar. The Grain 
Futures act was recently sustained by the 
Supreme Court. 

The principle that the war excise tax 
shall not be applied to goods manufactured 
or destined for export was laid down by 
the Supreme Court in a case brought by 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers against the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the Second 
New York Distrist. The court refused to 
sanction the levying of a 3 per cent. tax 
on sporting goods sent to a firm in 
Venezuela. 

The policy of the Administration so 
far as the tariff is concerned, as ex- 
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pressed by @ member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, is to begin a sci- 
entific and business treatment of this 
economic question which no longer 
divides the political parties as strongly 
as in times past. j : 

In his conference with the Tariff 
Commission President Harding made it 
clear that the commission was not 
clothed with power to revise the tar- 
if, as some of its members thought, 
and he told them that broad inquiries 
under the flexible tariff section of the 
Fordney-McCumber act should not be 
undertaken without first making pre- 
liminary surveys and then bringing the 
results to him. 


Cotton and Grain 











HE view expressed in financial 

quarters that increases in com- 
modity prices, high wages and uncer- 
tainties regarding foreign trade had 
produced a situation calling for cau- 
tion met with a sympathetic reception 
in many cotton circles. This, together 
with the fact that certain Fall River 
mills are going on short time, unfav- 
orable weather reports, and _ the 
Department of Agriculture’s report 
showing a 12 per cent. increase in the 
amount of cotton acreage planted this 
year, caused renewed liquidation and 
drastic declines in prices, especially in 
the old crop months for May and July 
deliveries. 

In view of the severe setback in 
prices, and also the strong statistical 
position of cotton the world over, and 
the great uncertainty which there is 
regarding the start of the new crop 
and the extent of the yield the season 
will develop, the impression is growing 
that the present decline has gone far 
enough. 

The action of the Department of 
Agriculture in making public the crop 
acreage report in which planting in- 
tentions of farmers were forecast was 
denounced as a measure “in behalf of 
the gamblers” who faced heavy losses 
through selling cotton they did not 
own, by J. R. Wannamaker, president 
of the American Cotton Association. 

Cotton spinning set a new record in 
March, reaching more than 9,500,000,- 
000 spindle hours, compared with 8,450,- 
000,000 in February. 

_ Wheat has been holding around $1.25 
lor some time, and meets liberal selling 
for July delivery close to that figure, 
while cash wheat in the Chicago mar- 
ket brings 1 to 8 cents over May, and 
the latter is around 2 cents over the 
July. With present crop prospects 
there is a belief in general that wheat 
values are not out of time, and all 
breaks develop buying support. 

_ There is no scarcity of wheat, tak- 
ing the world over; all leading export- 
ing countries have surpluses. The lat- 
est from India is that its exportable 
surplus is 108,000,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to one authority, and 48,000,000 
bushels according to another. For 
several years India has exported very 
little wheat. Australia, Canada, and 
the United States all have wheat to 
spare for Europe’s consumptive needs, 
and indications are that the European 
crop will be somewhat larger than 
last year, although it is too early to 
make definite estimates. 
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The Stock 


full of interesting and informa- 

tive chapters, you can read of 
the early rise of the stock ex- 
change, the various phases of 
organization through which it 
passed and the reasons for its pres- 
ent commanding position in Amer- 
ican finance. It describes in detail 
just how the exchange operates to- 
day—just what happens when you 
buy or sell stock—what goes on in 
the broker’s office, on the floor of 
the exchange, on the tickers all 


I‘ THIS 633-page book, packed 


‘Take It!” 


cries a buyer on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
—and those words shouted in the confusion of 
excited trading, form a contract that is abso- 
lutely inviolable, that is never repudiated nor 
cancelled even in the midst of panic. 


Here is but one of the extraordinary features 
of an organization, a knowledge of whose func- 
tions is vital to the man who wishes to invest 
wisely, safely, and with the greatest profit. What 
the Stock Exchange is and how it operates is 
explained for you authoritatively, interestingly, 
‘Fie is for the: first time in full detail in 


The Work of 


By J. Epwarp MEEKER, Economist to the New York Stock Exchange * 


A Book of Practical Business Value 
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Exchange 


over the country; it explains the 
economic forces that control the rise 
and fall of market prices—forces a 
knowledge of which will help you to 
follow intelligently market trends 
and reports, and know when to buy 
and when to sell. The volume cov- 
ers in systematic detail all features 
of investment technique—buying se- 
curities “on margin”, selling “short”, 
odd-lot transactions, the bond mar- 
ket, security collateral loan market, 
listing, speculation and hundreds of 
others. 








The New York Stock Exchange 
renders an important service to you, 
as a business man, as an investor, 
or as a banker or broker. It pro- 
vides a ready market for listed se- 
curities, where you can dispose 0 
them at any time at the price 
quoted. Your investments are safe- 
guarded by the close supervision 
which the governors of the stock 
exchange exercise over all stock 
transactions. The wide publicity, 
given both to the stock exchange quo- 
tations and to the financial conditions 
of the businesses whose securities are 
listed on the market further aid a 
in protecting your interests. Read Mr. 
Meeker’s book and see clearly how the 
Stock Exchange performs this service 
to you. 1922 (4th ptg. 1922). 633 pp., 
cloth, $5.00. 





The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 






nee: 


“A most extensive and accurate 
explanation of the stock Exchange.” 
—Seymour L. Cromwell, President, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Sent You on Approval 


ye $5.00 ‘> price in 
Saka © price full, or return 


The Ronald Press Company, 

20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send m of Mi 
Stock ‘Exchange. Within five Gaye ‘af seostne 
I will either remit $5.00, the price in 
or return the book. 
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made up for you personally, in accordance 
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vestments more profi le. They are not printed 
personal letters. 


Opinion Reports on stocks or bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or Curb Market: $4 for one issue. $10 for three 


H issues. 
Opinion Reports on unlisted stocks, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
| is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize in new 
offerings. 


Send for Opinion Reports on any securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 
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it should. 


lf it is right, it will 


Does your Cost System give you up-to-date costs, 
not merely history? 


Does it aid in stabilizing your wages and piece-work 
rates? 

Does it point out defects in your routing system? 

Does it help you maintain a perpetual inventory? 

Does it increase your production? 

Does it measure your overhead? 

Does it detect new overhead expenses? 

Does it point out leaks in expense? 

Does it encourage your employees? 

Does it promote intelligent competition? 

Does it point to non-profit paying lines? 

Does it permit you to bid safely? 


This dozen ‘‘does its?’’ are questions for testing 
the value of a Cost Accounting System as set down 
by the experts of the Fabricated Production De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Most Cost Systems function per- 
fectly along one or more of these requirements. 
Is your Cost System hitting on all. twelve? It 
should. If it is right it will. 


Our Cost experts—trained accountants with wide 
and practical experience in many fields of produc- 
tion are at your service—to check up, or to apply 
anew Straight Line Methods of Cost Accounting. 
They are available at all our offices. 
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Other Important Items 

















|. phage an operations proposed during 
the first quarter of 1923 broke all 
records. Total building permits in the first 
three months, as reported by Bradstreet’s, 
were valued at $745,006,450 against a total 
of $490,912,996 in the same period last 
year. 

Controller of the Currency Crissinger 
authorized the establishment of twelve 
branch offices by the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. Officials declared 
that this was the record number of ad- 
ditional offices approved for any one 
national bank by the Controller. 
Branches are to be opened by the Chem- 
ical National at 120 Broadway, Union 
Square, Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Thirtieth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Pennsylvania Station, Times 
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Square, Columbus Circle, Seventy-sec- 
ond Street and Broadway, 125th Street 
and Broadway and in Brooklyn. 

The principal financial and commodity 
markets of the country will operate on 
daylight saving time from April 30 to 
September 30. 

The existence of a “bankruptcy ring” 
of attorneys whose main business is to 
use the bankruptcy law as a means of 
fraud is indicated in a report of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. 
The facts upon which the committee 
bases its conclusions were drawn from 
the records of nearly 3,000 bankruptcy 
cases which were filed during 1922. 

There were 5,044,748615 cigarettes 
produced in the United States during 
March. This compares with 3,637,464,- 
461 in the same period last year. The 
cigar production was 574,514,691, and 
manufactured tobacco, 32,269,394 pounds. 
During the first quarter of this year 
15,020,990,506 cigarettes were produced, 
against 10,471,039,011 a year ago. 
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Henry Ford plans to build a factory o 
every waterpower site he can obtain jp 
Michigan and give winter employment 9 
city wages to men from the farms, Senator 
Glaspie told the Michigan Senate in urging 
passage of the Hayes waterpower bill, 

Eighteen defendants, including Willian 
R. Allen, former lieutenant governor of 
Montana, and Charles L. Burrill, forme 
state treasurer of Massachusetts and nowy 
a member of the governor’s council, are 
named in an indictment charging op. 
spiracy to defraud stockholders of the Bos. 
ton & Montana Corporation, a copper mip. 
ing concern, and its subsidiary companies, 

William C. Durant, head of the Durant 
Motors, Inc., in a circular letter to the 
thousands of stockholders in the numerous 
enterprises which he controls, announces 
his intention to organize a national bank 
in New York City. 

Prison sentences extending from six to 
ten months, and fines ranging from $250 to 
$5,000 were imposed on twenty-two indj- 
viduals and twenty corporations, members 
of the alleged “Pottery Combine,” who 
were found guilty of violating the Sher- 
man law by establishing a conspiracy to 
regulate prices and curtail the output of 
the pottery industry. 

Automobile production in March was the 
highest on record, exceeding by 64,006 cars 
and trucks the peak production of last 
June. The output of passenger cars in- 
creased from 254,650 in February to 318,424 
in March, and truck production increased 
from 21,815 in February to 34,593. 

The -production of motor cars and 
trucks in the United States for April, 
according to estimates, will probably be 
350,000—a new high record. 
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Canada—Business conditions in the: 
Dominion are improving. Increased ac- 
tivity in employment throughout Can- 
ada was noted in March, the percentage 
of unemployment in that month being 
6.4, compared with 7.8 in February. 
The average cost of a weekly family 
budget of 29 staple foods in some 60 
cities was $10.79 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $10.53 for 
February, $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$13.23 for March, 1921, and $16.97 for 
June, 1920. 

Plans for a Federal Reserve Bank 
of Canada, similar to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the United States, were 
submitted to the House of Commons by 
L. F. Ladner, Conservative member 
for Vancouver South. 

The existence of a shipping com- 
bination known as the North Atlantic 
and United Kingdom Conference, with 
headquarters in New York, was charged 
in an interim report submitted to Par- 
liament by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the House to investigate the 
effect of steamship rates on Canadian 
agriculture. 

There is still an adverse balance of 
30,852 box cars in the international ex- 
change, according to the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada. The problem, 
however, has become less serious than 
it was last winter, when the shortage 
of freight cars was keenly felt. 

Great Britain—The Government has 
decided to go back, to a limited extent, 
to the policy of protection for agri- 
culture. A bill reducing the assessment 
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os agricultural land for taxation pur- 
poses has been promised. The rail- 
roads in turn are making their con- 
tribution to the welfare of the farmers 
reducing freight rates on agricul- 


by 
products to 50 per cent. above the pre- 
war rates, and on general merchandise 


to 60 per cent. above. Hitherto these 
rates have all exceeded the pre-war 
figures by 75 per cent. 

Prohibition for Great Britain was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by 
236 to 14. 

Foreign trade figures for March 
show total exports of £70,000,000 and 
total imports of £90,020,000, an excess 
of imports of £20,020,000. These figures 
represent a decrease of £2,666,773 in 
total exports as compared with Febru- 
ary, while imports’ increased £6,164,835. 

“Invisible exports” of Great Britain 
in 1922, representing income from over- 
seas investments, from shipping serv- 
ices, commissions and other services, as 
calculated by the Board of Trade, 
amounted to £325,000,000, or £155,000,000 
more than the balance which Great 
Britain owed abroad on her year’s for- 
eign trade as a result of her imports 
exceeding her exports. 

As a result of the purchase of 200,000 
tons of oil from the Russian Soviet 
Government, the Royal Dutch Shell 
group has acquired a monopoly in the 
exportation of Russian oil for more 
than a year, according to a London 
report. 


France—The foreign commerce of 
France has not only recovered its pre- 
war volume, but import and exports 
figures for the first three months of 
1923 show that it is between 10 and 15 
per cent. greater than in 1913. 

The totals for the first three months 
of 1923 show a 30 per cent. increase both 
in imports and exports over the same 
three months of 1922. The trade bal- 
ance still remains against France, al- 
though in proportion to volume of trade 
there is constant improvement. 


The total imports for the first three 
months of 1923 were valued at 6,974, 
044,000 francs, an increase of 1,740.- 
265,000 francs over the same period of 
1922. The exports for the first three 
months of 1923 were 6,499,134,000 francs, 
an increase over the same period of last 
year of 1,618,897.000 francs. 

The situation in the Ruhr has devel- 
oped into a deadlock. To prove that 
the occupation is giving positive and 
tangible economic results to France, it 
is pointed out that on April 1 exports 
of coke from the .Ruhr had already 
been increased from 2,500 tons per day 
to 7,500. It is calculated that they are 
now 10,000 tons, the amount received 
before the occupation began. 

The first week of the second Lau- 
sanne Conference has brought consid- 
erable progress. The territorial section 
of the treaty has practically been 
agreed unon, except the boundary of 
Eastern Thrace. The Chester conces- 
sion. however, was the foremost topic 
of discussion among the delegates and 
the indications are that this problem 
will be brought to the front by the 
French and English representatives at 
the first opportunity. 

Germany — Representatives of the 
Government and the directorate of the 
Reichsbank decided at a conference 
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‘= A monument to courage 


This machine is a Curtis 
Steam Turbine Generator. 


dG 





The total capacity 
of the steam tur- 
bine generators 
produced by the 
General Electric 
Company is equal 
to the working 
power of 170 mil- 
lion men.- More 
and more the hard 
tasks of life are 
being transferred 
from human shoul- 
ders to the iron 
shoulders of ma- 
chines. 


Many called it a “piece of 
folly” in 1903. 
largest turbine generator 
ever built up to that time. 


It was the 


Today General Electric Com- 
pany builds steam turbine 
generators ten times as big 
as this pioneer; and the“‘piece 
of folly” is preserved as a 
monument to courage. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








that the recent policy of bolstering up 
the mark would be continued. It was 
announced. that the Reichsbank will 
continue to throw foreign currencies 
into the market, and that other meas- 
ures will be taken to keep the currency 
steady. These measures include far- 
reaching reductions in imports and the 
imposition of Government control of 
traffic in foreign currencies. 

Great hopes are being based on the 
increase in the Reichsbank’s discount 
rate from 12 per cent. to 18. The in- 
crease in the discount rate can, how- 
ever, prevent a further drop in mark 
exchange only if it reduces the home 
demand for credit and the home infla- 
tion of currency. 

The large new industrial trust which 
was reported to be in formation has 
now been partly carried out through a 


combine of the Linke-Hoffman engi- 
neering interests, which already in- 
cluded the Lauchhamer Corporation, 
with the Silesian Caro-Hegenscheidt 
concern. Both are henceforth to be 
connected with the General Electricity 
Corp. 

The Reichsbank has raised its de- 
posit of gold in the Bank of England 
from 65,000,000 to 200,000,000 gold 
marks, meantime keeping 100,000,000 in 
Switzerland. 

The annual report of the Reichsbank 
for 1922 shows a net profit of 43,500,- 
000,000 marks for the vear, as compared 
with 565,000,000 marks in 1921. A 4 per 
cent. dividend has been declared for 
1922, as against one of 1 per cent. in 
the previous year. The Government’s 
share in last year’s net profits is fixed 
at 17,200,000,000 marks. 
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A letter received by 
Stone & Webster, 
as constructors, on 
completion of the 
great Baltimore Re- 
finery of The Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining 
Company pictured 
below. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
Iacorporated 
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In use in more than 300,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book ef 140 pages ef infermation of 
every one interested in 


great value te factery, 
stere, bank or outdoor record keeping. 

and describes 40 different forms fer shert outs in 
Leese Leaf Records of all kinds. 


THIS when request is en your business let- 
Book FREE tras Write now for yeur cepy. 


deha ©. Moore Corporation, 2078 Stone St, Rochester, N. Y, 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Beeerd Keeping Devices. 
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MOORE’S'2°! SYSTEM 





Gratis to 
writers of 


Mm business Letters} 


\ 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
58 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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HELP WANTED—MALE 
Aggressive men to sell a necessary Per- 
sonal Service to every business man. 
Large commission. D. H. Litter, Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York. 






























De you know @ funny story 
that would interest owr readers! 
“Forbes” offers « Prise of $5 fa 
the best story published in cach 
issue and also pays $1 fer can 
story used. 


A Good Job 
Charles M. Schwab delights in teliy 
the following story of an incident _ 
one of the steel mills under his charpy; 
“One day while I was 
through the works I looked out a x, 
ond-story window into the first flog 
of an adjoining shop and saw a hi 
Irishman sitting on the handles of hy 
wheelbarrow smoking his pipe, | 
called to him, ‘What are you doiy 
down there? Why don’t you get tp 
work?’ 
“To which the Irishman repliei, 
‘Well, tell me, and who are you, sir?’ 
“T said, ‘I’m the general manager,’ 
“Well, young man,’ said he, ‘you'r 
got a damned good job; you'd bette 
take care of it.’”—$5 prize to W.C 
Harley, 124 N. Prince St., Shippen- 
burg, Pa. 








* * * 
Propagation 


In Providence, R. IL, they claim this . 
one to be true: 

There was a heated debate going w 
ii the aldermen’s chamber some year 
ago. It seems that the big question 
was the beautifying of the city park 
and the point at stake was the pur 
chasing by the city of six gondolas 9 
that the children might enjoy more 
fully the city’s artificial pond. All was 
ready for the taking of the boards 
vote when one of Erin’s sons, who hai 
the community’s best interests at heart, 
addressed the gathering approximately 
as follows: 

“Before we vote, I’m tellin’ you I'm 
agin the idee. I say we buy two got 
dolas instid of six and lit nature take 
its course.”—$1 prize to Edward J. Al 
lard, 47 Thomas St., Medford, Mass. 


* ok * 
Couldn’t Hold ’Er 
A station master was. suddenly 


alarmed by hearing a terrific crash of 
the platform. Rushing out of his of 
fice, he was just in time to see a train 
disappearing around the curve, while 
among a number of overturned cream 
cans at the extreme end of the platform 
there sprawled a hatless and disheveled 
young man. 

“What’s the matter? Was he trymg 
te catch the train?” asked the bewild- 
ered station master of a small boy 
standing near. 

“He did catch it,” exclaimed the boy- 
“but it got away again.”—$1 prize to 
William T. Dorward, 825 Chambers St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











